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may be, it was inevitable and foreseen—the 

approaching General Election is overshadowing 
the European situation in the public eye. Within three 
weeks the electors of Great Britain and Ireland will 
go to the polls: and, though it is generally presumed 
that the Coalition will secure a majority, nobody knows 
what that majority will mean or do. One thing appears 
pretty clear, judging from the way in which official 
endorsements are being distributed: that is, that if 
the Coalition does secure a majority, it will be, for all 
practical purposes, a Unionist majority. The Unionist 
Party, with the help of Mr. Lloyd George, will have done 
what they could never have done without that help: 
the prestige of Mr. George, the victory, the urgency of 
the situation, the need for united action, will all have 
been brought to bear upon the people with the object 
and the result of giving Mr. Bonar Law much the largest 
party in the House of Commons. If the Unionists have 
their way, the genuine Liberals will be completely 
snowed under in the name of national unity. 


NOR the time being—and, however regrettable it 


aS * * 


What Mr. Lloyd George is “ after” we are totally 
unable to guess: unless he is so anxious to be Prime 
Minister during the next few months that he is content 
to lose sight both of his own future and of the future 
of the causes which it used to be supposed he had at 
heart. Every day that passes sees Unionist candidates 
put up, regardless of the party truce, against Liberals 
who have fought in the war and have, under the terms 
of the truce, a prescriptive claim to their seats : every 
day demonstrates more clearly that the Unionist con- 
ception of the arrangement is “‘ We fight you, but you 





more patent to Mr. George that he is simply the 
bait that the Unionist Party, the anti-Home Rulers, the 
fire-eaters, the Protectionists, put upon their hook. 
The emergency in front of us is grave enough, in all 
conscience ; and no honest man would wilfully obstruct 
the Coalition if he thought that the Coalition would 
produce a useful and generally acceptable programme of 
reconstruction. But it is increasingly evident that what 
we are going to be offered is not new remedies but the 
old Tory panacea; and, unhappily, the prospect that 
opens up to Labour members of the new Parliament is 
one, not (as we should wish) of friendly co-operation, 
but of strong and unintermittent opposition. 


* * * 


During the week the execution of the armistice terms 
has proceeded without serious hitches. The principal 
ships of the German High Seas Fleet were surrendered 
to Admiral Beatty on Thursday, and the U-boats are 
being brought into Harwich in regular instalments. 
Brussels and Antwerp have passed into Belgian 
hands, not without some serious outrages at Brussels 
by the outgoing Germans, and the Franco-American 
forces have traversed without interruption the greater 
part of Alsace-Lorraine. Constantinople has been 
occupied, and a French force has been sent to Budapest, 
presumably to secure order and prevent any marches 
being stolen on Slovakia or the Southern Slavs. The 
Government of Count Karolyi, beneath its republican 
veneer, is said to embody still a great deal of the old 
Magyar attitude towards the non-Magyar nationalities. 


The internal German situation is, of course, very 
important internationally. Thus far, its development 
is not unsatisfactory, though there is very little sign 
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of anything like penitence for the old Germany’s recent 
international record. The Ebert-Haase-Erzberger 
Ministry, which remains in the saddle, does not represent 
either a majority in the late Reichstag or the preponder- 
ance of armed force in the country ; but it may corre- 
spond to the probable majority in any new assembly 
elected by universal suffrage. It is pursuing, at present, 
the necessary middle course between militarist and 
Bolshevist extremes, and seems generally supported by 
the order-loving middle-classes. Its popular success and 
consequent survival will depend largely on the solution 
of the demobilisation problem. The news at present 
suggests that this is being tackled with less than 
Germany’s ordinary organising skill, despite the trans- 
ference to the new regime of practically the entire 
bureaucratic machinery and personnel which functioned 
under the old. The explanation is said to be that all 
the demobilisation plans assumed a German victory, 
or at any rate an immediate raising of the blockade, 
enabling quantities of raw material to be imported. 
We may not be far wrong if we conjecture that the 
German Foreign Office’s protests against the blockade, 
while ostensibly concerned with food, are really aimed 
at getting raw material. 


It is not the business of the Associated Powers to 
dictate in detail what the Constitution of the new 
Germany shall be. They are, however, entitled to 
insist (as Germany insisted in the converse case of France 
in 1871) that a Constitutional Assembly shall be 
summoned, and that those who sign the peace treaty 
on Germany’s behalf shall thus have the explicit 
authority of the German nation behind their signatures. 
In no other circumstances could the signatures have 
value; nor would it be possible to proceed with the 
further steps for admitting Germany to the League of 
Nations. It ought, therefore, if either a Bolshevist or 
a militarist coup d’éat is threatened in Berlin, to be 
made clear on our side that we will not recognise or 
negotiate with its authors unless and until their 
authority is ratified by a proper General Election; and 
that in the meantime, if Germany wants an early peace, 
the best way for her to expedite it is to convene a 
bona-fide Constituent Assembly at the earliest possible 
date. 

‘ * * 


On Wednesday the British casualties—which, to the 
detriment of our cause and our reputation, both in 
Allied and neutral countries, have too long been con- 
cealed—were at last announced. Mr. Macpherson gave 
the totals as 658,704 killed, 2,082,142 wounded, and 
359,145 missing. As presented, without comment, in 
most of the newspapers, these figures were misleading. 
We know the number of prisoners of war; very few 
“* missing ’’ will come to light who have not previously 
been reported as prisoners of war; and it is safe to 
assume that something like 180,000 of the missing are in 
reality dead. This raises the number of our killed to 
approximately 880,000. To this, in order to get 
the whole number of our losses (excluding civilian 
losses) we must add the naval casualties. A calculation, 


reasonable as it seemed to us, recently published put 
the number of dead sailors at about 25,000. This 


means that all told our dead—including, we suppose, 
those which were not reported when Mr. Macpherson 
made his statement—are not very considerably below 
the figure of nine hundred thousand which was the 
“ estimate ’’ publicly made by Lord Northcliffe a few 
weeks since. Had this figure been presented to us before 
war broke out it would have seemed inconceivably 
horrible ; the same remark applies to the losses of every 
nation engaged in the war; even the most ruthless 
of Junkers might have shrunk from the war had he 
known that it would mean two million German dead. 


* * * 


Mr. John Burns may have had his own reasons for 
withdrawing from the contest at Battersea, when he 
found himself faced by a Coalition candidate, but it was, 
to say the least, wanting in candour to ascribe the 
refusal to his objection to entering a “ conscript party,”’ 
and to pretend that members of the Parliamentary 
Labour Party did not enjoy the utmost freedom of 
action and opinion. Mr. Burns knows perfectly well 
that every vestige of a pledge to vote in obedience to the 
Party Caucus has been given up for many years, and he 
has repeatedly seen the Labour members go into “ all 
three lobbies ’’—the ayes, the noes, and the abstainers ! 
Short of discovering a way into the fourth dimensional 
world, no M.P. can get greater choice of action. What 
the Labour Party does ask, from every candidate who 
seeks the support of its three million members, is that 
the candidate should himself become one of them, and 
in so doing accept the rules of their organisation, which 
do-not differ essentially from those of all other organisa- 
tions; and it is taken for granted that those who seek 
admission do so because they find themselves in general 
accord with the policy from time to time defined in the 
resolutions of the Party Conferences. Mr. Burns was 
right in claiming independence, if he could find no 
political group with which he is in general accord ;_ but 
then he had no right to expect any such group to support 
him! A General Election is not merely, or even 
mainly, the picking out of good and virtuous citizens 
to go to Westminster ; it is of the essence of Democracy 
that the vote of a constituency is, and must be, primarily 
a command—a mandatory decision by the electorate 
which lines of policy Parliament and the Ministry shall 
adopt. The mandate should be given to a citizen of 
character and ability, but these of themselves confer 
no title to a seat in Parliament. Those electors of 
Battersea who want the policy of the Labour Party to 
be thus adopted can hardly be expected to stultify 
themselves by voting for a candidate who intimates 
that this policy is no more to him than that of Mr. 


Lloyd George. 


In a few weeks’ time there will be a million of men 
(and women) out of work in this country: so the 
Government, speaking by the mouth of Lord Curzon, 
informed the House of Lords last Wednesday. He did 
not remind the Peers that this million, presently to be 
greatly increased, would have been dismissed directly 
or indirectly by the Government itself; that these 
discharges had been foreseen for years, and that, in 
spite of repeated warnings from outside critics, no 
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Department had made the necessary preparations, 
either to prevent the resulting unemployment, or even 
to get ready the machinery of the Employment Ex- 
changes to cope with so huge an army. Ministers are 
now tumbling overeach other to get ready for the rush ; 
but even now nothing is being done, so far as we can 
learn, (a) to ascertain in advance the total number to 
be discharged from capitalist as well as public employ- 
ment in each week; (b) to ascertain similarly from 
capitalists, Local Authorities and Government Depart- 
ments the total number of new workers that they can 
engage in each week ; (c) to arrange for the very exten- 
sive works and orders that must anyhow be put in hand 
by the Local Authorities and Government Departments, 
to be put in hand, week by week, approximately in 
correspondence with the estimated shortage; and (d) 
to arrange for the withdrawal of the youths selected for 
Mr. Fisher's great National Scholarship scheme (which 
requires no legislation), and of the incipient tuberculous 
to the new sanatoria, in the weeks in which the con- 
gestion most needs relief. It is scarcely credible, but 
we fear it is true that, so far, neither the Cabinet nor 
yet any Minister has even begun to discuss any such 
systematic co-ordination of employment with dis- 
missals. No wonder Mr. Lloyd George insisted on 
hurrying forward the election, even at the cost of 
shutting out most of the soldiers’ votes. 


* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes :—It is recognised in 
Ireland that Mr. Lloyd George’s most recent declarations 
on the Irish question constitute an unconditional 
surrender on his part to the Unionist wing of the 
Coalition. In his letter to Mr. Bonar Law Mr. George 
stated that, while unalterably opposed to the coercion 
of Ulster, he remained a Home Ruler, and was con- 
vinced that#under present conditions of the Irish 
question there could be no political peace in the United 
Kingdom. The policy of the Coalition will, therefore, 
be Home Rule for the South and West of Ireland, and 
a closer union of the six North-Eastern counties with 
Great Britain; this is also the policy of Sir Edward 
Carson, as last week’s speeches in Belfast show. How 
such a scheme—seeing that Nationalists prefer the 
Union to Partition—will bring about political peace is 
not clear. But Mr. Lloyd George, while he claims his 
“right” to partition Ireland, will be in no hurry to 
establish Home Rule in the South and West. He will 
wait until Lord French and Dublin Castle advise him 
to act! By this provision, of course, Mr. Lloyd George 
completely allays the anxieties of the non-Ulster 
Unionists, some of whom, no doubt, will be represented 
in his new Government. The assurances against Irish 
self-determination are complete. 


aa * * 


_At the same time the policy of the Coalition may 
differ in an important respect from that of former 
Unionist Governments. Mr. Lloyd George’s loudly 
proclaimed recognition of an English colony in North- 
East Ulster will have its effect. It is not necessary to 
wait for the establishing of a Dublin Parliament before 
proceeding with the partition of Ireland. Thus spoke 
Sir Edward Carson in Belfast. Now that the danger 
of Conscription is past, Ulster intends to insist that in 
all future legislation “the democracy of Ulster is to 
march hand in hand with the democracy of Great 
Britain.” The Irish may by all means exclude them- 
selves as they please from the benefits of coming great 
social reforms, but “* Ulster” is determined upon closer 
union with England, whatever may be the fate of the 
South and West. Sir Edward Carson expressed his 
— satisfaction with Mr. Lloyd George’s Irish 
policy. 





THE ELECTION 


HE Election is on us and will take place 
in three weeks. For months we have 
been expecting it, and for weeks before 

its date was announced we knew that it was Mr. 
Lloyd George’s intention to go to the country 
between the armistice and the peace. Yet, when 
it came, the country was not really ready for it. 
Candidates were still to be adopted in many con- 
stituencies ; nobody had given a thought to the question 
as to how many of the soldiers actually would be able 
to vote; and it was quite uncertain what the issues were 
to be. A few days have clarified some of our doubts. 
The constituencies have been adopting candidates of 
all colours with feverish haste; we have realised that 
a large percentage of the forces of the Crown (for whom 
official politicians have professed themselves so solicitous) 
will not be able to record their votes ; but, save for one 
issue, the issues of the election remain as uncertain 
as ever they were. 

All parties profess themselves agreed about Allied 
War Aims. It is a commonplace everywhere that 
nationality shall determine frontiers. No Conservative, 
no Liberal, no Labour man, wishes to re-create the Haps- 
burg Empire, to put the Poles under alien domination, 
to prevent the junction of Serbia and the Jugo-Slavs, to 
restore the subject nations of Turkey to Ottoman rule. 
There is, again, no serious difference about the desir- 
ability of the League of Nations; civilians and soldiers, 
the vast majority of us are now agreed that, whatever 
happens, we do not want another war like this. All 
parties are agreed about the armistice terms; and all 
agree that Germany, whether Imperial or Republican, 
must make reparation for the damage she has done to 
civilian life and property, whether in France, in Belgium, 
or on the high seas. In other words, Mr. George, when 
he says that he is going to the country for a mandate 
about peace terms (being unwilling to shoulder the 
enormous burden and responsibility of going to Versailles 
without popular authority), is asking for something 
which he has already got, and for instructions to enforce 
terms which would have been imposed by any Govern- 
ment—Tory, Coalition, Liberal or Labour—which might 
have been in office at this moment. Nobody takes 
seriously all this talk about a mandate for the Peace 
Congress, for virtually everybody is agreed as to what 
we should ask for (and America will also ask for it) at 
the Peace Congress. It is not for this that Mr. George 
is really asking ; it is for a mandate to carry out measures 
of domestic reconstruction and reform. 

And here we are left completely in the dark. If a 
man says, “I support Lloyd George,’”’ and leaves it 
at that, we are content to leave him unanswered and 
to envy him his simple faith. But if he professes to 
know what Mr. Lloyd George is going to do, and for 
what purposes Mr. George is asking the country 
to give him a majority, we challenge him point blank. 
We have seen the speech, Liberal in sentiment but 
vague in detail, that Mr. George has made to his Liberal 
supporters: Mr. Asquith himself had no quarrel with 
the general purport of it. We have also seen the letter 
which he addressed to the Tory Party, and which left 
them triumphing in the victory of what they call their 
principles. But ifwe put both these proclamations and 
all Mr. George’s other pronouncements together, we know 
remarkably little about what he proposes to do. We 
know that he is still a Home Ruler, but that he supports 
the claims of Ulster and sees no immediate prospect of 
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making Home Rule a reality. We know that he is still 
a Free Trader, but that he qualifies his support of Free 
Trade. We know that he is in favour of Imperial 
Preference, but that he will not (as Mr. Chamberlain, 
at a certain stage in his career, would not) accept taxes 
on food. But what are his positive proposals ? What 
does he propose to do about the factories which have 
been doing war work? What does he propose to do 
for the millions of men and women who have been 
engaged on war work and who are threatened with an 
immediate loss of their subsistence? What are his 
views about education? How does he propose to 
provide the half-a-million houses which are immediately 
necessary if the needs of our urban and rural populations 
are to be met? How far does he intend to retain 
control of the various industries and activities which 
the State has supervised during the war? Does he 
still stand by the land programme that he was fighting 
for before August, 1914? Is he or is he not in favour 
of a more equitable distribution of taxation? These 
questions, and many more, occur to us: and there is 
no answer to them. Mr. George (who a few weeks ago 
said, in the loosest way, that he was “sick of pro- 
grammes’) asks to be entrusted with the work of 
** reconstruction,” but he has not given us the haziest 
idea of the sort of reconstruction that he intends. 
And we suspect that the reason is that, at present, he 
does not know himself. What he is asking for is not 
a mandate to carry out a programme but—a majority 
A peculiar succession of circumstances has put him 
in a position to get a majority. The Tory Party was 
not strong enough to stand without him, and has been 
content to make a bargain with him. He has detached 
a good many Liberals, largely of the rich industrial 
type, from the Liberal Party, and a certain number of 
members from the Labour Party. The official rump 
of the Liberal Party is barren of ideas and very poor 
in effective leaders ; the official Labour Party, though 
gaining ground daily, is not yet (in the opinion of most 
electors) ripe for Government. Mr. George, vague 
though he may be and suspect though he may be, is 
going for a majority at the most favourable moment 
without a programme and with a combination of parties 
which is positively bound to break up immediately he 
or any one of his colleagues attempts to formulate 
a programme: for the differences between the Con- 
servative and the Radical frame of mind and outlook 
are fundamental. His opponents are at sixes and 
sevens and, at the moment, he is likely to be given his 
blank cheque. But whatever his majority may be, 
he will never be able to fill that cheque in. The moment 
he makes a democratic proposal, whether it affects 
industry, housing, land or taxation, he will come up 
against vested interests; and at this instant all the 
vested interests (it is a queer experience for the old 
Lloyd George) are at his back. He must, if not now, 
then after a short term of office, fail ; and whenever he 
fails his failure is bound to benefit the Labour Party. 
That party is not expert in cabals, has never attempted 
to live from hand to mouth, has been proof against the 
charms of opportunism and has very imperfect connec- 
tions with the Press ; but it has a programme, and the 
principles underlying that programme do not alter and 
are not continually being trimmed to meet the exigen- 
cies of the moment at Westminster or in the country. 
Whatever decoys may be put up in Downing Street and 
whatever stampedes may occur in the country, by 
virtue of its fixed principles and its fixed programme, a 
programme framed not to reconcile interests but to 
benefit the British people as a whole, the Labour Party 
must steadily and surely make headway, and in the full 
confidence of that knowledge it goes into this bewildering 
election thinking not of immediate but of ultimate gain. 


THE POLICY OF THE LABOUR 
PARTY 


T is not any wanton impatience on the part of the 

I Labour Party that is forcing upon the electorate 

the issue of Social Reform, which politicians display 
so much ingenuity in evading. The four years’ national 
struggle, during which we have had to “ throw every- 
thing in,’’ as the only means by which safety could be 
assured, has rendered Social Reconstruction on one 
plan or another, or else (as we must sadly add) without 
any plan, actually inevitable. Whether Mr. Lloyd 
George remains at the head of affairs, or is presently 
replaced by some other leader; whether the Coalition 
survives in fact as well as in name, or one or other 
of the old political parties resumes power; whether 
the Labour Party returns to Westminster in greatly 
enhanced strength or is temporarily overwhelmed in the 
exuberance of the nation’s triumph, the questions which 
the Labour Party has lately been so energetically agitating 
from one end of the country to the other must now 
perforce be dealt with. Do what the wirepullers may, 
these issues of Social Reform cannot be kept out of 
the General Election. Muchas the Front Benches, and 
indeed the candidates generally, will seek to avoid spe- 
cific pledges, or even any specific declarations of policy, 
every member returned to the new House of Commons 
will come up from his constituency knowing that the 
questions will have now not only to be faced, but also 
answered. The actual urgent needs, the complicated 
industrial difficulties, with which Ministers will hence- 
forth have week by week to cope, will in themselves 
compel action. What the Labour Party supplies— 
alone of all the political: parties—is a carefully-thought- 
out, comprehensive, detailed programme, inspired by 
principle and purpose, covering the whole field of Social 
Reconstruction, in which each item stands in due 
relation to every other item, and from which no aspect 
of the necessary work of the next five years is omitted.* 
No such comprehensive and specific programme of 
Social Reform has been worked out by any other 
party, or is, indeed, available in any other form. The 
** Peace Book,” which the Government three years ago 
thought of getting prepared, so that each Department 
might know what to do on the “ Outbreak of Peace,” 
as it ought to have known on the “ Outbreak of War,” 
has unfortunately been neither published nor even 
compiled. The Labour Party has done its best to fill 
this gap, both for the instruction of its three millions 
of affiliated members, and for that of the politicians. 
No candidate should omit to study this survey of the 
field which he will necessarily have to cover. 

Let us take, one by one, some of the most pressing 
issues, as they will present themselves, not to the 
agitator or the politician, but to the departmental 
administrator. What is to be done with the railways ; 
physically dilapidated, needing an instant expen- 
diture of many millions, administratively dislocated, 
and rendered financially bankrupt by the increase of 
nearly fifty millions a year in the wages bill? Upon 
their prompt rehabilitation and systematic reorganisa- 
tion our enhanced industrial productivity admittedly 
depends. Neither the Liberal nor the Conservative 
leaders have yet dared to breathe the word nationalisa- 








* Labour and the New Social Order : revised in accordance with the 
resolutions of Labour {Party Conference, June, 1918. The Labour 
Party, 33 Eccleston Square, 8.W. 1. 2d. 
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tion. Yet this must be decided on within a very few 
weeks. The Labour Party alone has faced the issue 
and worked out in considerable detail, with the most 
equitable consideration of the claims of the share- 
holders, a scheme for a united national system of 
transport, including the canals and the postal service, 
carried on for exclusively, public objects, under the 
most expert technical management that can be 
obtained.* 

Turning to another part of the field, what can be 
more urgent than the prevention of the widespread 
and possibly long-continued unemployment that will 
certainly, if not very systematically and deliberately 
averted, attend on the demobilisation of some eight 
millions of soldiers and war workers, and the precipitate 
“General Post” of more than half the wage-earning 
population? We have now a scurrying to and fro of 
Ministers and Civil Servants, called upon at short 
notice to produce “ window-dressing’’ schemes, to 
show that the Government has at least got something 
ready. Very large sums will be showered forth in 
Unemployment Insurance (blessed word !), municipal 
relief works and the operations of the Prince of Wales’s 
Fund, now once more springing to life. But neither 
the Ministry nor the Liberal leaders seem to have 
given any thought to the actual prevention of unemploy- 
ment, instead of letting it, for lack of forethought, 
extensively occur, and then, at great cost, unsatis- 
factorily relieving the unemployed. Yet it is now 
known, even to the Board of Trade and in the Ministry 
of Labour, though apparently not to the Ministers 
concerned, that unemployment can be prevented, in 
the same sense that cholera can be prevented. We 
cannot prevent the occurrence of individual cases, some- 
times even in considerable numbers; but if only we 
choose to do so, we can prevent the occurrence of any 
widespread and continued unemployment. The War 
Cabinet has no plan, nor intention of making one—has, 
indeed, so it is said, never discussed the matter; and 
apparently no front bench politician finds this worthy 
of comment or complaint. The Labour Party alone 
holds the position that it is the duty of the Govern- 
ment, which can prevent unemployment, to take the 
known and necessary steps to achieve this end, by so 
regulating the public works and orders—not in the 
least meaning relief works, or any “ making work ” 
that would not otherwise be done—as to keep approxi- 
mately at an even figure, week by week, and year by 
year, the aggregate demand for labour, including both 
capitalist and Government enterprise. So far is the 
Government from understanding what the Labour 
Party is insisting on that, by what is surely a culpable 
omission, there is reported to be no sort of plan for 
co-ordinating, week by week or month by month, the 
expected taking-on of many thousands of additional 
workers by the various public authorities that wish 
to resume their peace services, with the inevitable 
dismissals in other departments caused by the cessation 
of war services. Nor has it apparently occurred to the 
Ministry that such operations on the Labour market as 
(1) the reduction of the railwaymen’s hours to eight 
per day, which is presently to be conceded; (2) the 
establishment of the National Scholarship system 
which Mr. Fisher is presumably working out ; and (3) 
the resumption of the provision of sanatoria for the 
tuberculous, with the corresponding withdrawal from 
wage-earning employment of a hundred thousand 
incipient cases, ought each of them to be carried through 
concurrently and in co-ordination, month by month, 
with the most gigantic dismissals from employment 
that the world has ever known. » It is all to be left—with 
what human misery and demoralisation cannot be 
computed—to that automatic “ absorption” by the 
Labour market on which the Treasury has been wont 





*A National System of Railway and Canal Transport. Fabian 
Bookshop, 25 Tothill Street, S.W 1. 


Price Is. 


to rely. Notwithstanding all the sops that Mr. Lloyd 
George may throw by way of Unemployment Insur- 
ance and charitable relief, this failure of Ministers even 
to attempt the prevention of unemployment—which 
is what the Labour Party proposes—will lead to the 
greatest resentment. 

What of the rates of wages? At present no poli- 
tical party, except that of Labour, dares to face the 
known fact that many employers up and down the 
country are only waiting the advent of Peace to stop 
what they call “‘ war bonuses” and “ war advances,” 
and to get the rates of pay down to what they consider 
more reasonable figures. But the price of foodstuffs 
and clothing, of fuel and travelling, will not go down 
for a long time to come; and any attempt of the em- 
ployers to take advantage of the unemployment (which 
the Government is apparently intending to allow to 
occur) for the purpose of reducing money earnings 
before an equivalent fall in the cost of living occurs— 
if it ever does—will lead to the most serious industrial 
trouble. The Labour Party alone points out that there 
is no economic necessity or justification for any such 
reduction of wages; and that it is for the Government 
to prevent it by putting the whole force and backing 
of the State behind the present accepted standard 
rates, alike for women and for men. Now the Govern- 
ment has put through a startling Act of Parliament 
maintaining by law the existing rates of wages, but for 
six months only. What is to happen then? 

Finally, to take up the subject that will, we suggest, 
most keenly come home to the vast majority of the 
women electors, what about the prices of commodities ? 
The Government, during the war, has deliberately insti- 
gated the employers in trade after trade to unite into 
** associations "’ for the purpose of combined purchasing, 
combined selling, combined regulation of output, and— 
it is not concealed—the diminution of internecine com- 
petition and the deliberate fixing of prices. British 
industry has, in fact, during the past few years, sud- 
denly accelerated its passage into the forms of the 
Kartel, the Trust, or the Amalgamation. The Min- 
istry of Munitions, the War Office and the Admiralty 
have found this tendency to association useful during 
the war, and have protected themselves against a rise 
of prices by their temporary legal powers. But what 
about the private consumer? The great silent com- 
binations which, in nearly every industry, are now 
controlling prices, wholesale, retail and for export, 
profess the greatest benevolence. They will only fix 
the price so as to yield to themselves a reasonable 
profit. But they quite certainly have the power, with- 
out causing so much as a ripple on the commercial sea, 
to keep retail prices say 10 per cent. higher than they 
would otherwise have been, or than they need be. 
This would mean a quite unnecessary levy on the 
British households of something like a couple of hundred 
million pounds a year—probably as much as the whole 
proceeds of the Excess Profits Tax. What is Mr. 
Lloyd George’s plan to save the consumer from this 
colossal extortion? The Labour Party, once more, 
is the only Party facing the problem and boldly 
declaring for a fixing of legal maximum prices, at the 
factory, the wholesale warehouse and the retail shop, 
based on a continuous, scientific ascertainment of actual 
and necessary costs, secured by the two new factors 
that are destined to revolutionise trade, namely, pub- 
licity and measurement. Whatever we may think 
of this proposal one thing is certain. There must be, 
in the regime of capitalist combinations, some more 
effective protection of the consumers than “ Free 
Trade’’; and now that twenty millions of them are 
electors the politicians will soon find it out. Yet at 
present, neither Mr. Lloyd George nor Mr. Asquith, 
neither Mr. Bonar Law nor Mr. Runciman, deigns to 
give a thought to this disquieting position. In this 
matter the Labour Party holds the field. 
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LABOUR AND THE UNIVERSITY 
SEATS 
T symbolises the widening of the Labour appeal 
in Great Britain that the Labour Party is 
prepared at the next election to contest every 
one of the Universities. The degree of support, to 
which it can look forward immediately, varies very 
much in the different cases; but in regard to all of 
them it may be confidently affirmed that the claim now 
advanced will not be withdrawn, and that it will gain 
steadily increasing recognition. 

The English Universities during the eighteenth 
century were mainly confined to two functions—the 
training of clergy for the Established Church, and the 
provision of playgrounds and drinking-clubs for the 
idle sons of the aristocracy in the interval between 
schooldays and free manhood. The alliance between 
these functions was not so incongruous as might 
appear, since the future bishops and deans were 
usually the younger sons of “good” families. Neither 
law nor medicine had much to do with the Uni- 
versities ; and practically the only science studied was 
mathematics. 

The new discoveries and necessities, which the nine- 
teenth century poured out, compelled the system to be 
changed. Original reséarch and the extension of 
human knowledge once more claimed their homes by 
the Cam and the Isis, and the rapid multiplication of 
learned professions made it absurd that the Universities 
should equip men for none but the Church. New 
Universities obtained charters, and the old ones were 
overhauled by Royal Commissions. But in the latter 
the changes took the form of accretions, which were 
slowly and reluctantly admitted, and only admitted to 
full rank after they had undergone a good deal of 
assimilation. Down to the end of last century, and even 
to the outbreak of war, a survival of the aristocratic 
unprofessional tradition of what Matthew Arnold called 
the “ Barbarians ” persisted at Oxford and Cambridge, 
and imposed itself in a remarkable degree upon both 
dons and undergraduates as the real kernel of University 
life, the centre round which the rest gravitated. The 
corresponding tradition at the Scottish Universities 
had pee been weak ; and so far as it has existed at 
all in the newer English Universities, it has been but 
an imitative fashion, never dominant, yet not entirely 
to be ignored. These Universities have rendered most 
valuable service in bringing home to the English mind 
the true function of a University, apart from that of 
original research, viz., that a University education should 
be a serious part of the necessary equipment of every 
professional man. 

Labour's appeal to the Universities must be partly, 
then, an appeal to those interested in original research 
and the extension of human knowledge; partly an 
gm to the mass of professional men. In regard to 
the former, it is obvious that there is a wide gulf between 
a world of recluse learning and one of uneducated 
workers, stirred by blind revolt or pursuing merely 
horny-handed ideals. But neither of these worlds can 
be found in its pristine purity in the United Kingdom of 
to-day. Labour is not a force of blind revolt; it is a 
force of constructive aspiration, fast growing in the 
consciousness of its need for scientific guidance. And 
learning is seldom entirely cloistered ; the most living 
sciences are precisely those most aware of their bearing 
on the needs of the modern world. The real enemy of 
learning is the competition and disorganisation of 
capitalist and commercial enterprise. Such enterprise 
looks naturally to its profits; and only in very excep- 
tional cases can it take the longest view, and allow its 
scientific employees to indulge in the disinterestedness 


which is indispensable for real progress in the discovery 
and development of truth. The State and the Munici- 
pality tend, by their very constitution, to take longer 
and wider views, and can afford to be more disinterested. 
It is to the growing activity and ng Nome of these 
organs of the Collectivity that the Research Institutes 
of the future must look, and there is no party in the 
field more alive to the need for such developments than 
the Labour Party. 

Labour’s appeal to the professions is obstructed 
primarily by caste-prejudice ; and so far as the Univer- 
sities in the past have been seed-plots for that prejudice, 
it goes to the source when it propagandises them. Once 
that prejudice is discarded, and the members of the 
various professions consider their own situation with 
unbiased eyes, the community of interest between all 
workers, whether by hand or by brain, becomes increas- 
ingly felt. Nothing is more marked than the growing 
tendency of the “ black-coated ” workers towards more 
or less avowed forms of trade-union organisation and 
action. The doctors under the Insurance Act, the 
journalists in their National Union, the Civil servants and 
municipal officers, the teachers and schoolmasters in 
their various organisations, are only prominent examples 
of a very widespread process which is linked downwards 
through unions like those of the Clerks, the Railway 
Clerks, and the Shop Assistants, to those of the manual 
workers. So far as Labour demands security for all 
against the peril of precipitation into a social abyss, it 
responds to a craving of tens of thousands of professional 
men, over whom insecurity hangs like a perpetual sword 
of Damocles. So far as it demands equality of oppor- 
tunity, it stands for that opening of the career to talent 
and that elimination of nepotism which (save in cases 
where he personally benefits by the opposite) every 
suatinelensal man in every office recognises in his heart 
of hearts as the golden rule, not merely because it 
satisfies his sense of Justice, but because it alone is 
consistent with the maximum success of the under- 
takings on which his own success depends. 

These things need to be said and seen and recognised 
more fully than they are if our society is to proceed 
rapidly and intelligently enough along the lines of its 
natural development. The professional classes have 
need of the Labour Party; and the Labour Party has 
need of the professional classes. Only by their closer 
co-operation and interaction can a really national party 
of social emancipation and construction be constituted. 
It would be folly, however, to talk as if all the conditions 
for such a harmony were already ripe and to hand. 
On the contrary, there remain many deep-seated ob- 
stacles to it—habits, prejudices, faults and misunder- 
standings on both sides—which can never be overcome 
simply by being ignored. The working-classes and the 
middle-classes still know far too little about one another ; 
are far too fond of using the same phrases without in the 
least meaning the same things ; far too prone to mistake 
each other's geese for brilliant, inspiring swans, and each 
other’s swans for uninteresting, humdrum geese. It is a 
most complex problem, as are all problems in which 
human values and social conventions cross one another. 
At least, however, we may hope that the new consti- 
tution of the Labour Party, which contemplates in every 
constituency the establishment of political Labour 
organisations open to men and women of all classes, will 
prove a valuable addition to the agencies of social 
rapprochement which already exist. And we must also 
look very largely to the democratisation of our edu- 
cational system—a system whose apex in the Univer- 
sities ought to be just as democratic, just as open to the 
poor but capable student, as its base in the primary 
schools—for the final reunion of the nation in a great 
national society, not devoid, maybe, of extensive 
class-specialisation, but healed of the class-schisms 
and class-oppressions which weaken and disfigure it 
to-day. 
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AND THE LABOUR 
PARTY 


HE Labour Party can appeal to women with a good 
conscience. It has no need to make an eleventh 
hour repentance and seek hurriedly to change 

its policy in order to commend its programme to the new 
woman voter. Throughout the troubled times of the 
suffrage agitation the Labour Party has given the women’s 
cause unfailing support, and it is by no means satisfied 
that complete political emancipation has yet been won 
It is natural that the working man who knows how much 
he depends in his own home upon the wisdom and sagacity 
of his wife should feel the injustice of a suffrage law which 
compels a woman to wait nine years longer than a 
man before exercising the elementary rights of citizen- 
ship. 

It is not enough, however, to secure equality of suffrage. 
The complete emancipation of women will not be achieved 
until all artificial sex barriers have been cleared away. 
The Labour Party had no hesitation in supporting women’s 
claim to be eligible for membership of the House of Commons ; 
long before the Government Bill was introduced the Labour 
Party had endorsed the candidature of Miss Mary 
Macarthur for the Stourbridge division of Staffordshire. 
When doubts as to the legality of a woman sitting in 
Parliament arose, the party drafted their Bill in order 
to place the subject beyond all doubt, and had they 
been refused facilities for its passage they would un- 
doubtedly have fought the matter to the end in the 
Courts. 

But the conversion of the other political parties to a 
belief in the civic rights of women has been miraculously 
quickened since the passing of the new Franchise Act. 
Proof of this lies in the Government Act so recently passed 
which places the eligibility of women beyond all doubt. 
There is still much lumber to be removed before the path 
of women is cleared, and already the Labour Party has 
adopted proposals which are being translated into a draft 
Bill to complete their work by opening to women all profes- 
sions, and all ministerial, judicial and other public offices. 
The party can therefore claim to stand in a unique position ; 
for neither Liberals nor Tories have ever given official 
sanction to the principle of women’s emancipation. Even 
now it is curious to note that no women candidates have 
been adopted by the Conservative Party, and that the first 
Liberal stands as an independent, and by the strange irony 
of fate was a few years since a leader of the women’s anti- 
suffrage movement. 


WOMEN 


It is interesting to turn from policy to organisation and 
see how much political views influence political action. 
The Tory Party has not yet gone beyond the tea party 
stage in organising the woman voter. It thinks of her 
still—as indeed it thinks of the working man—as someone 
to be cajoled and flattered into giving a useful but not 
too intelligent support. Liberals have had a very undeserved 
and wonderfully patient support from their two bodies 
of organised women. The long years during which the 
party took the help of women without giving official support 
to their political claims have created a somewhat grudging 
attitude. The reckoning is doubtless still to come, for up 
to the present Liberalism has maintained its masculine 
attitude towards the political problems of the moment, 
and the growing number of non-party organisations amongst 
women is certainly finding its recruits in Liberal circles. 
They find in such bodies at least a temporary refuge before 
taking the bolder step of throwing in their lot with 
Labour. 

When we turn to the Labour Party the atmosphere is 
entirely different. Women have always shared in the 
party’s work and in making the party’s policy. No change 


of principle was needed to adapt the organisation to new 
needs when millions of women became enfranchised citizens. 
Changes in machinery, however, have undoubtedly been 
of great assistance in increasing the number of women 
within the movement, while the impulse of trade union 
organisation which the war has aroused has enlisted the 
sympathy of thousands of women who were previously 
untouched by political considerations. It is very striking, 
for instance, that the National Federation of WomenWorkers, 
although the majority of its members are too young to be 
more than potential voters, had a sweeping majority in 
favour of political action when they took their ballot last 
year. It is this union also which is responsible for the 
candidature of Miss Mary Macarthur. It is thus a very 
dramatic entry which the industrial women make into the 
political arena, and the result of the election may well 
show that the less organised vote of the woman in the 
home is equally significant. 

The great change in Labour Party machinery has been 
in its frank admission that it wants the worker by brain 
as well as the worker by hand, and in the institution of 
individual membership in order to reach directly every 
citizen. The great mass of the women voters are in a real 
sense workers by brain as well as workers by hand. The 
woman in the home is certainly cook and washerwoman, 
seamstress and housemaid, but she is also the brain worker 
who keeps the whole organisation of the family together. 
It needs intelligence, forethought and a high degree of 
practical contrivance to carry on her tasks, and now to 
these varied duties of the home is being added all the difficult 
burdens of an intelligent citizenship. Her responsibility 
is thrust upon her suddenly, and comes at a moment of 
crisis when her action may well be the decisive factor. 
She votes for the first time at an election which will deter- 
mine international as well as national issues. The making 
of peace and the establishment of a civilised social order 
depends therefore in no small degree upon the nation’s 
womenfolk. The manner in which a General Election 
has been hurried upon the people will make it impossible 
for the soldiers abroad to exercise the suffrage or, at least, 
to exercise it with full opportunity of knowing the issues 
which are being placed before the people. They will expect 
their women folk at home to vote for them as well as for 
themselves. Still more will those women whose men folk 
have given their lives in these four years of struggle feel 
that they are the trustees of those who will return no more. 
The women who are left desolate recognise more than any 
other part of the population, save the soldiers themselves, 
how much the future of the world depends upon security 
from war, and the peace policy of Labour, which has as its 
central point the establishment of a League of Nations 
controlled by the people of free countries, alone gives that 
security which they desire. 

The principle which underlies the international programme 
of Labour actuates the whole of its plans for reconstruction 
at home. That principle, put in the very simplest terms, 
is the replacement of competition by co-operation and 
the struggle for private profit by the service of the com- 
munity. It is an ideal based upon knowledge of the common 
facts of existence under our present social system. It 
is because the workers know how the social disorder of 
to-day means misery and waste and the living of narrow 
lives, dogged by anxiety, and the ever present fear of econ- 
omic disaster, that they are no longer content with a patch- 
work of reforms, but seek a comprehensive scheme for the 
betterment of human life. The establishment of a League 
of Nations will be useless unless its purpose is to build up 
an ever widening scheme of international co-operation, 
and to do this it is necessary to have, in all the countries 
concerned, a politically conscious and a well educated 
population. The fundamental needs of the human being, 
without which no -— progress can be made, are food, 
shelter and warmth. The security of the food supplies 
is essential, but with it must go the ability of every family 
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to supply its ordinary needs. No woman should be asked 
to rear her children with the fear always hanging over her 
that she may have to deny them bread, and equally it is 
her right to have a healthy dwelling in which there can be 
air and space, cleanliness and beauty. The Labour Party 
realises that such housing will never be procured until it 
becomes a national charge under the control of local 
authorities, influenced in their turn by the active interests 
of the women themselves. 

A third necessity of the social order is that of national 
health—a question which requires organisation on the 
part of the community for the purpose of prevention as 
well as cure. The establishment of a Ministry of Health, 
and the development of democratic control of all health 
services through the municipalities, are essential means 
to this end. Women are more than tired of promises 
upon this subject. They have seen time after time that 
the promises have come to nothing, because of the jealousies 
of competing Government departments, the opposition 
of vested interests, and the struggle of a discredited Poor 
Law to maintain its power. A strong Labour Party would 
have no need to wait for the consent of those who live 
on the worn-out systems of the past. 

Bound up with the question of health are those difficult 
problems of morality in which women have necessarily 
taken a very keen interest. The Labour Party has always 
worked with them in urging that the moral standard required 
of men should be as high as that required of women, and 
it is partly this sense of equality between the sexes which 
has led to its steady opposition to all forms of the State 
regulation of vice. In recent months they have for the 
same reasons opposed the now notorious Regulation 40D. 
Women, and Labour women above all, will see to it that 
the Coalition hears enough of this infamous regulation 
during the weeks in front of us. They know that repressive 
and unequal legislation will not cure these evils, since the 
true solution of the problems of vice lies in the direction 
of education of the individual and in the abolition of 
economic slavery. 

No section of the community can feel more keenly than 
women the need of leisure to enjoy life, for none work 
so continuously or under worse conditions. But they 
have learnt much during the last four years and have, 
to a very large extent, emerged from the old conditions 
in which they were the mere drudges of the industrial 
market. The women who have received constant praises 
for their patriotic services as war workers will not look 
towards the Conservative and Liberal Parties for protection 
when this work is no longer wanted. The five thousand 
women who came from Woolwich to interview the Ministry 
of Munitions last Tuesday came with a full knowledge 
that their new political power meant economic strength— 
and they found their spokeswomen in the ranks of 
organised Labour. They know well enough that the 
Labour Party alone has supported their claim for equal 
pay and their right to decent maintenance during unemploy- 
ment. They do not desire to be blacklegs in industry, 
and ‘if in the past such a reproach has been justly made 
it is only because they have been driven by economic 
necessity. Such a necessity may come again unless industry 
is organised in the public interest for the prevention of 
unemployment and the maintenance of a reasonable standard 
of life. 

The Labour Party does not need to have separate 
programmes for women and for men. It deals as a whole 
with human needs, since the welfare of all is one and 
indivisible. It is neither sex war nor class war to which 
the new social order will give rise. Its policy marks out 
the path of peace not only for nations, but for the men 
and women who together guide the destinies of every family 
group, and it is with confidence and surety that the Labour 
Party ask all workers, whatever their sex, to vote solidly 
together at the General Election. ; 


THE PASSION OF LABOUR 


ABOUR in politics has but one passion. It is 
to make the world a better place for the people 
who inhabit it. More narrowly, it is to make 
this country a better place for the people who inhabit it. 
This, it may be said, does not differ from the professed 
object of any other political party. If we examine the 
records of the orthodox political parties, however, we shall 
find that they are more than philosophic in their acceptance 
of the present state of society. They do not realise that 
this world of mean streets and mean ideals in which we 
live is no less intolerable as a permanent home for human 
beings than is the charnel-house world of the trenches. They 
do not grasp the fact that it is as necessary and as possible 
to release human beings from poverty as it is to release 
them from war. They are undoubtedly anxious to temper 
poverty to the shorn wage-earner. But they do not wish 
to abolish poverty utterly. They even have an idea that 
to wish to abolish poverty is a grossly materialistic aim. 
It is unquestionably materialistic in the sense in which 
it is materialistic to attempt to abolish famine or sleeping 
sickness or influenza or syphilis. But by a curious chance 
no politician ever calls the heroes of the Liverpool School 
of Tropical Medicine materialists. Materialist is a name 
reserved for those who desire to abolish the disease of 
diseases—which is poverty. All human beings are, of course, 
materialists in a great proportion of their undertakings— 
the farmer ploughing his field, the builder among his 
bricks, the cook in the kitchen. Civilisation could not 
exist unless we were willing to turn ourselves into 
materialists of this kind. The materialism of Labour in 
politics differs from the materialism of the old-fashioned 
happy-go-lucky politics only in this—that Labour wishes 
to make use of the wealth produced by human hands and 
brains in order to purchase an equal chance of health, 
comfort, education, and adventure for every citizen of the 
State. The politicians of the past have been content to 
relieve poverty in so far as the more luxurious classes 
felt they could afford to do so without sensibly interfering 
with their habits of life. Labour contends that we have 
got beyond a stage of social organisation in which men 
with a plurality of houses and a retinue of servants can 
be permitted to say that we cannot afford to rescue the 
children of the slums, and to feed, clothe, and educate 
them on the understanding that all men are peers. 

The war has taught us many great lessons in equality. 
It taught us that, if there was a shortage of beef and butter, 
the reasonable way to meet the shortage was not to allow 
the rich to compete against the poor for possession of 
the food supply, but that the State should step in and 
insist that every citizen, rich and poor, should be entitled 
to an equal share of these things, and that possession of 
money should not give any man a right to more than his 
fair share of the essential foods. Had we left the food 
question to be settled by competition, by the laws of supply 
and demand, and by the processes blessed by Victorian 
economists, we should have seen all the beef and butter 
and margarine and sugar put by the profiteers at the disposal 
of the rich, and it can hardly be doubted that a revolution 
would have broken out. The Government, by introducing 
the coupon system, and saying practically, ‘‘ You shall 
have beef and margarine and sugar, not because you are 
rich, but because you are a fellow-citizen,” took one of 
the greatest steps towards Socialism ever taken in the history 
of England. Every other consideration, it was realised, 
must be postponed to the needs of national defence. ‘The 
people of the country were regarded as a besieged garrison, 
and we did not hesitate to say to the millionaire, ‘‘ You 
shall not eat meat twice a day while there is a single citizen 
in want.” No, we did not actually go so far as that. We 


ensured to the poorest citizen the liberty to buy meat, 
not the power to buy meat. 


Still, the rationing system, 
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introduced at least the thin end of the wedge of the spirit 
of equality. It deprived the richer citizen of the right 
to protest, “‘ No, no; I cannot afford to give up ten or 
twelve meat meals a day. If you make me do so, you will 
only be killing the goose that lays the golden egg.” The 
food shortage brought us face to face with realities, and 
we had no time to listen to fables. We realised that the 
citizens of the country were threatened by a grim equality 
of hunger, and old economies of inequality suddenly seemed 
to be as mad and inconsequent as a neuropath’s dream. 
The Government unquestionably diluted our equality as 
they diluted our beer. But at least they did establish 
the principle that a human being’s rights as regards the 
necessaries of life should be measured by his needs rather 
than by his banking account. 

Labour stands for the perpetuation and development 
of the equalities of war-time. It does not proclaim a class- 
war any more than Lord Rhondda proclaimed a class-war 
when he introduced the coupon system. It is moved by 
no ignoble jealousy of riches and comfort. All that it 
contends is that the nation can afford anything except 
a chronic plague of poverty, and that, if it were true (as 
certain reactionaries affirm) that there is not enough comfort 
to go round, then it would be the duty of the State to ration 
comfort as it has rationed sugar. For before the interests 
of any individual citizen come the interests of national 
defence. Ina nation at war national defence means defence 
against certain foreign enemies. In a nation at peace 
it means defence against those more permanently dangerous 
enemies—ignorance, poverty, and ill-health. The cost 
of defending the citizens in the mass from these three enemies 
should be a first charge on the national wealth. Many 
Englishmen expressed their willingness to spend their last 
shilling in order to defeat the Germans. Labour insists 
that we should also be ready to spend our last shilling 
in order to do away with poverty and ignorance. 

It will be the test of the sincerity of the protestations 
made by the governing classes during the war whether 
they now accept the principles of liberty, equality, and 
fraternity in their full implications, and are ready to make 
them the basis of a new social order. Men are no longer 
content with an equality which means merely an equal 
right to vote. Equality in the popular imagination is 
slowly coming to mean an equal right to send one’s son 
to the University, to send one’s children to the seaside 
for a month’s holiday, to live in a house of one’s own with 
a garden, to travel abroad, to go to the opera, to drink 
wine if one likes it, to wear comfortable boots—in other 
words, to be as cultured, as fully entitled to leisure, and 
even as luxurious as one’s neighbour. Clearly, it is possible 
to desire equality of this sort through simple greed. There 
is nothing essentially noble in wanting to have a good 
time. There is, however, we think, something noble in 
wanting one’s children to have a good time and in wanting 
one’s fellow-countrymen, most of whom one has never 
even seen, to have a good time. And Labour wants more 
than that. It wants men and women to have a good chance. 
It sees that men and women are spiritually enchained by 
the material circumstances of poverty, and it suspects 
that the excessive mortality among the children of the 
poor is a mortality of soul and mind as well as of body. 
It admits that the idleness of the idle rich may be as 
spiritually degrading as the poverty of the industrious 
poor. But it does not propose the impossible task of 
establishing a\world in which everybody will be idle and rich. 
All it seeks is a world in which every citizen shall be able 
to attain to his full moral, mental, and spiritual develop- 
ment. It seems a ludicrous thing to many people to suggest 
that a social system is perfectly possible in which one might 
find oneself sitting beside one’s cook or one’s dustman 
in a stall in Covent Garden during a performance of Tristan. 
As a matter of fact, the inconceivable thing is that anybody 
should find this inconceivable. By what right do any of 





us claim to doom our fellow human beings to a musicless, 
illiterate, untravelled life? If God conceded the dustman 
an immortal soul, is it not a little presumptuous in a mere 
man to pooh-pooh his right to sit in a stall at the opera ? 
Certainly, we shall have to adjust our imaginations to 
odder things than this during the coming century. 
Civilisation, with all its enrichments, has hitherto been 
possible only for a tiny section of the human race. We 
need not complain of this. It was nobody’s fault. We may 
put it down with a good conscience to the laws governing 
the evolution of human society. We may justly complain, 
however, of those who would impede the progress of this 
evolution, and attempt still to confine the blessings of 
civilisation to a section of the race. Our object should be 
to extend as fast as is humanly possible the boundaries 
of civilisation so that every man shal] be in the ordinary 
sense of the word a gentleman, with all the liberties and 
opportunities of a gentleman. We do not propose to 
compel any man to go and see Shakespeare who had rather 
go to a horse-race, or to force him to travel in Italy if he 
had rather sit on the Palace Pier at Brighton. But it is 
appalling that one should actually dislike the idea of a world 
in which he had full liberty of choice. 

It is the end of Labour certainly to multiply the oppor- 
tunities of life rather than merely the opportunities of 
exploitation. Hitherto, in trade and industry, society 
has thought first of all of the opportunities of the exploiters. 
Openings for capital have meant more to it than openings 
for culture. Citizen felt justified in exploiting citizen, 
nation in exploiting nation. Capitalism and Imperialism 
became holy words with a magic power of deafening the 
ears even of good men to the cries of the multitude of 
victims. Labour is in insurrection against this superstition 
of words. It insists that the exploitation of one human 
being by another, or of one nation by another, must end, 
and the great aim of politics should be the increase of the 
sum of culture, opportunity, and happiness, and its 
rational distribution among men and women. Naturally, 
many men will be found to defend the present order. 
Cannibals, we fancy, are perfectly content that they, too, 
have reached a fortunate stage of society. Labour believes 
that it is as possible for human society to advance almost 
as far beyond its present European level as its present 
culture is beyond the culture of the cannibals of Tropical 
Africa. It does not pretend that we shall be able to 
accomplish this in a day. It proclaims, however, that the 
day has come for us to begin marching. 


BIOLOGICAL DICHOTOMIES 


HROUGHOUT animate Nature we see bifurcations, 
many of which certainly depend on the see-saw 
of protoplasmic metabolism, as that again depends 

on some deeper dichotomy till we get down, it may be, 
to the difference between positive and negative charges 
of electricity. In every living body there is building-up 
and breaking-down, synthesis and analysis, winding-up 
and running-down, anabolism and katabolism, repair and 
waste, assimilation and dis-assimilation, income and ex- 
penditure, and so on—for such is the fundamental 
antithesis of life from the chemical and physical, as well 
as from the common-sense point of view. A living creature, 
however simple, implies keeping a balance between the 
two sides and being a going concern, enduring for a longer 
or shorter time. But the fulfilment of this primal condition 
leaves room for many alternatives or organic dichotomies. 

Very far back in the history of living creatures, antecedent 
to the definite cleavage between plants and animals, there 
was a divergence between those organisms that fed at a 
low chemical level—on the primary constituents of the 
atmosphere (water and its dissolved salts); and so on— 
and those organisms which could not utilize anything 
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but complex nutriment previously manufactured. This 
was the primary cleavage between the peaceful and the 
predatory, between feeding-low and feeding-high, between 
savers and spenders ; and it expressed a dichotomy between 
the relatively more anabolic and the relatively more 
katabolic. An incaleulably important step, was made 
when plants acquired the green pigment chlorophyll, which 
made it possible for them to utilise more readily the energy 
of sunlight in their still mysterious photo-synthetic activity. 
Thus was established the deep cleavage between plants 
and animals, which differ from one another as munitions- 
dumps from active batteries. Green plants have extra- 
ordinarily preponderant anabolism ; they make and store 
abundance of explosives which animals may eventually 
utilise. Now, all through the evolution of animals, we 
can discern the same forking of the ways; we see it in the 
contrast between a sluggish Sporozoon, such as the Malaria 
parasite, and an intensely active Infusorian, such as the 
luminescent Noctiluca of all the seven seas; between 
the sedentary corals in their thick-walled castles of indolence 
and the free-swimming aggressive Portuguese Men-of-War ; 
between the fixed barnacle and the frolicsome shrimp, 
the limpet and the sea-butterfly, the ascidian and the 
salp, the tortoise and the eagle, the ground-sloth and the 
aerial bat. Of course all sorts of secondary adaptations 
have been in each case super-added, but to begin with 
there has been, as it were, a choice between two possible 
modes of life: the relatively anabolic and the relatively 
katabolic, the more conservative and the more adventurous, 
the saving and the spending habit. 

There has been recent experimental corroboration of 
the thesis of The Evolution of Sex (1889) that the sex- 
divergence is primarily an illustration of a more wide- 
spread organismal dichotomy, that the female is an 
organism in which the ratio of anabolism to katabolism 
is greater than the corresponding ratio in the male. In 
other words, the sexes differ fundamentally in the rate 
and rhythm and routine of their metabolism, the females 
being the relatively more anabolic. In pigeons there appear 
to be two different kinds of eggs, usually produced in 
approximately equal numbers, but in this respect modifiable 
by conditions of age, season, and so forth. Now the eggs 
which have adopted a more anabolic regime, storing more 
abundant and valuable reserve products, develop into 
females, and the others into males. There are many 
indirect confirmations of this physiological theory of sex, 
which is not inconsistent with the view that the immediate 
index and trigger-puller of one sex or the other may be 
found in nuclear peculiarities (sex-chromosomes) in the 
germ-cells. But our immediate point is simply that the 
sex-antithesis may be but a special case of a still more 
widespread dichotomy. 

Corresponding to the dichotomy between plants and 
animals, there is among animals, as regards diet, an 
analogous contrast between the soft-mouthed and the 
hard-mouthed, the tender and the tough. The soft-mouthed 
animals feed on the whole on microscopic organisms, organic 
debris, and fine detritus, good examples being sponges, 
some corals, sea-cucumbers, feather-stars, earthworms and 
lugworms, acorn-shells and barnacles, oysters and other 
bivalves, ascidians, lancelets, and a few fishes. The hard- 
mouthed animals are predatory, and have something 
in the way of jaws, good examples being sea-urchins, Nereids, 
crabs, snails, and octopuses, most fishes, and all higher 
animals. And just as we thus divide animals into those 
that feed low and those that feed high, so an analogous 
parting of the ways splits the latter into the predatory 
vegetarians and the predatory carnivores. 

Another deep cleavage was between the unicellular and 
the multicellular mode of being, which Agassiz called the 
greatest gulf in organic Nature. The emphasis must not 


be laid on the difference in size, for size does not mean very 
much, and it is easy to produce a single-celled (or non- 


cellular) animal far bigger than a Rotifer with a thousand 
cells, far bigger than a minute insect (with thousands of 
cells) which lands like a comma on our page as we read. 
Nor should the emphasis be laid on the difference in 
complexity, for while it may be true in a general way that 
unicellular animals are simple comparéd with multi-cellulars 
(Metazoa) from sponges to man, it is easy'to find an Infusorian 
of extraordinary complexity. Think of Bellerophon, for 
instance, with its row of projecting turrets on each side, 
into which explosive capsules pass and are fired off when 
occasion requires! Every one of these minute animalcules 
is physiologically complete in itself; the life-histories are 
often so intricate that we find it difficult to remember the 
succession of chapters; the results of their architectural 
activity, whether with lime or flint produced inside of them, 
or with extraneous particles collected from outside, are as 
beautiful as they are puzzling ; and it is no figure of speech 
to talk of their “ mind.”” We cannot very well say “‘ higher ” 
or “lower”; they are on a different evolutionary tack ; 
they illustrate a deep dichotomy, the interest of which is 
enhanced by their remarkable evasion of “ natural death.” 
It may be that the difference between unicellulars and 
multicellulars, between organisms without a “‘ body” 
and those with one, is an architectural, rather than a 
physiological, dichotomy; but it is probable that the 
possibility of having a “ body” with cells, tissues, and 
(eventually) organs, depended on a relatively anabolic 
period during which reserves were accumulated and dividing 
cells remained coherent instead of going apart in 
individualistic independence. 

Another eventful parting of the ways was that which 
separated the bilateral from the radial animals. The 
radial symmetry of jellyfishes, polypes, and the like, which 
have no right and left sides, no definite head and tail, is 
well suited for easy-going, sedentary, or drifting life. But 
bilateral symmetry, beginning among multicellulars with 
“worms,” implies right and left, head and tail, and was 
better suited for a more vigorous life which commands 
its course, pursuing prey, avoiding enemies, and chasing 
mates. The establishment of bilateral symmetry was the 
beginning of our knowing our right hand from our left ; 
it led to the establishment of head-brains and to a 
cephalisation which only needed to be begun to succeed 
like success. The dichotomy between radial and bilateral ; 
animals was again architectural rather than physiological ; 
but, while there are many notable exceptions, the majority 
of the radially symmetrical are sluggish, vegetative, and 
feeding-low, while the majority of the bilaterally 
symmetrical are active, masterful, and feeding-high. It 
is interesting to notice that the intensely active and 
luminescent Ctenophores, like ‘‘ sea-gooseberries” and 
“ Venus’s girdle,” which are bipolar and incipiently bilateral, 
are all carnivorous. Some zoologists believe that it is among 
these Ctenophores that the origin of bilateral “ worms ” 
is to be sought. 

As we have seen, there are dichotomies which echo 
the primary contrast between relatively preponderant 
anabolism and relatively predominant katabolism, and 
there are others which imply the introduction of some 
new idea or principle. Among the latter we may further 
mention the divergence between “ the little brain type,” 
as Sir Ray Lankester calls it, rich in instinctive capacities 
but slow to learn, reaching its climax in ants, bees, and 
wasps, and “ the big brain type,’ with a meagre endowment 
of instincts, but eminently educable, finding its climax 
in mammals and man. There is the contrast between 
‘ cold-blooded ” animals, whose temperature approximates 
to that of the surrounding world, and the ‘‘ warm-blooded ” 
birds and mammals, which remain of nearly constant 
temperature. There is also the momentous contrast 
between animals that lay eggs hatched outside of the body 
and those that have a more or less prolonged and intimate 
symbiosis between the unborn offspring and the mother, 
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recalling the relation of seed to parent-plant, and evidently 
pointing to anabolic reserves on the maternal side. We 
have not at present space to follow the biological 
dichotomies into human life, where we see them in the 
contrast between the excitable and the phlegmatic, the 
sanguine and the placid, the adventurous and the cautious, 
William James’s “tender” and “tough,” which have, 
of course, to be correlated with conditions of blood-pressure, 
internal secretion, and metabolic routine. But one final 
suggestion we must be permitted. The occurrence of 
dichotomies is characteristic of animate Nature,and many 
human features, such as having two hands, two cerebral 
hemispheres, two eyes, two ears, and so on, probably incline 
us to a bilateral logic. Our dilemmas are two-horned ; 
our answers are yea or nay. Experience teaches, however, 
the frequent validity of a via media, of compromise of the 
truth between two extremes. And, looking back over 
animate Nature, revising our impressions, we see that 
apparent dichotomies are often less absolute than they 
seem. There are many organisms that balance income 
and expenditure, closely and subtly, there are intermediates 
between plants and animals, there are intergrades between 
the tough-mouthed and the tender-mouthed, instinct 
and intelligence are often subtly mingled, radial and bilateral 
do not exhaust the possibilities, many creatures are not 
wholly male or wholly female. As often as not the path 
of life shows trifurcation, not dichotomy. 
J. Artour THomson. 


OBSERVATIONS 
Ser public bewilderment as to political prospects 


increases daily. One meets men of all parties who 

feel that the Coalition cannot last, that they are 
making an impudent demand, that they ought to have 
waited until more of the soldiers could have voted, and 
even that we shall know no more after the Election of the 
sort of Peace which we are giving Mr. George a ‘“‘ mandate ” 
to achieve than we do now. Yet they all hold that the 
Coalition will get a majority; for, they say, the public, 
however much it dislikes the Coalition, will not know who 
else to vote for. 


co * ok 


The opinion is almost universal that, whether the Coali- 
tion’s majority is large or small, another General Election 
is certain to be held next year. And the opinion is equally 
general that the second Election will enormously strengthen 
the Labour Party. I was talking this week to a very ex- 
perienced observer, who said : ‘‘ Six months ago the Labour 
Party would have got a hundred seats ; six months hence, 
if there is an election, it will get a hundred seats ; last week 
it would have got twenty, this week thirty, next week 
forty, the week after that fifty, and at the Election it will 
get sixty.” It is certain that in all classes—from the 
agricultural labourers to the more enlightened sections of 
the prosperous and professional classes—there is a general 
trend towards the Labour Party, which has a programme, 
wants to change England and knows the kind of change it 
wants, and is free from that atmosphere of cynicism and 
corruption which during the war, although the politicians 
do not realise it, has disgusted a great many people with 
the older parties. Every ramp that is exposed, almost 
every political case that comes into the law-courts, brings 
recruits to the Labour Party. 

* ok * 


Its weakness at present, and it is aware of this, is a 
weakness of personnel. It will have to throw up or recruit 
a greater number of commanding leaders and competent 
administrators before it is ready to take office with prospects 
of success. But a year will probably make a good deal of 
difference. For one thing it is unlikely that Sir Leo Money 
will be the last of the younger Radicals to go over; there 





are others, able men who have not been made full use of 
by their party and cannot now feel very much at home in 
it, who may well follow him. Sir Leo himself, if he secures 
re-election, will be very useful in the House; and the 
reasons he gave for his resignation of office were precisely 
the reasons why it would always be impossible for him to 
be comfortable in any other party than the Labour Party. 
Mr. John Burns, it seems, the Labour Party is not to receive 
after all. It is a pity; he still has a legendary fame—at 
any rate in rural districts—he has long Parliamentary 
experience, and he is a genuine enthusiast about town- 
planning and kindred things. But the defects of his temper 
which make him difficult to work with came out strongly 
in the utterly nonsensical speech he made when declaring 
his intention of not contesting Battersea. 
* x a 


He would not, he said, belong to “ a conscript party,” 
and he made much of the mysterious Labour Party consti- 
tution which a free man could not sign. Probably many 
people suppose him to be referring to the old “ pledge ~ 
which was abolished years ago. As a fact this terrible 
‘ Constitution ” merely demands in the vaguest possible 
language that a member should in a general way act in 
accordance with the resolutions of the Party Conferences. 
A Labour member takes no oath, however Mr. Burns may 
have misled himself, to obey the whips on all occasions ; 
and in practice no party leaves its members so free both in 
the House of Commons and out of it. If there is to be a 
conscript and “‘ pledge-bound ” party in the next Parlia- 
ment it will not be the Labour Party, but that motley 
collection of people who are binding themselves to back, 
not even a policy, but a man—a man, moreover, who is 
about as near to a chameleon as a man can be. 

* * * 


There is a great deal of discussion about the “ end of the 
war.” One way out of the difficulty of definition seems 
to have occurred to nobody. The King took the pledge 
for the duration; the King can do no wrong; let the day 
on which His Majesty takes his first drink for four years be 
‘deemed ” to mark the end of the war. 


aK a 


A correspondent who writes beseeching me to protest 
against the proposal to deface Hyde Park with an enormous 
plaster War Shrine adds a suggestion which has at least 
the merit of ingenuity. It is that the Germans, as one of 
the ‘‘ reparation ” conditions of Peace, should be compelled 
to remove the Albert Memorial. Onyx. 


Correspondence 


THE LABOUR PARTY AND THE 
COALITION 


To the Editor of Tuk NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—Will you permit me, as the matter is of some political 
interest, to put before your readers what I have written to some 
electors of London University about the action of the Labour 
Party Conference in formally withdrawing from the Coalition ?— 
Yours, etc., SIDNEY WEBB. 

41 Grosvenor Road, S.W. 


[ENCLOSURE.] 

Dear Sir,—I am concerned that the action of the Labour 
Party Conference should be so misunderstood, and, as I think, 
misjudged. 

First, on the Constitutional point. The whole object of an 
election is to consult the electorate, and ascertain their opinions 
and desires, not upon details, but upon the general lines on which 
the government and legislation are to be carried on. This we 
hold to be indispensable to give that consciousness of consent 
which is the basis of British Government. But the only way 
in which the electorate can express itself is by choosing between 
rival policies advocated by competing candidates. 
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What Mr. Lloyd George is avowedly seeking to do is to have 
no rival policies submitted to the electorate for its decision ; 
and, as far as practicable, no competing candidates. If he had 
his way, the General Election would be an election without 
contests, a series of unchallenged nominations arrived at by 
mutual agreement in London. 

Approaches were made to the Labour Party on these lines, 
We refused to countenance what we regarded as a negation of 
Democracy. Unless a choice of policies and of candidates 
is presented to the electorate, how can it express any opinion 
at all? The whole basis of consent, which gives the strength 
to our Government, would be destroyed. The people would 
not have consented because they would not have voted at all! 
The eight million women who have been most seriously, many 
of them, considering how to vote, would find themselves cheated. 
So the soldiers. An uncontested election is, from the standpoint 
of Democracy, no election at all. 

Fortunately, the Labour Party, and now, as I gather, Mr. 
Asquith’s Liberal Party, refuses to enter into the compact to 
dispense with contests, and with the submission of policies 
to the electorate ; and to the extent to which these two sections 
can effectively put candidates into the field, the rights of the 
electorate will be preserved. But over a large part of the 
country the Coalition Compact will apparently supersede any real 
consultation of the electors. 

It seems to me that this Coalition Compact, now exposed 
to all, ought to enable us to understand better the reason why 
the Labour Party Conference refused to renew the permission 
(given only for the prosecution of the war) to Labour Party 
Members of Parliament to hold office in a Ministry dominate d 
by persons of quite opposite policies and opinions than those 
of Labour members. ‘There may have been good reason to 
allow Labour members to enter into a Coalition Ministry so long 
as the prosecution of the war was the overwhelmingly dominant 
issue, on which all the members of the Ministry were agreed as 
to policy, and compared with which all other issues, on which 
they differed, sank into relative: insignificance. But when a 
proposal is made to renew the Coalition, for purposes not of war, 
but of the Reconstruction in Peace—and when it was made 
quite clear that the other members of the Government were not 
prepared to adopt, even in the broadest outline, the principles 
and policy of Reconstruction which the Labour Party has worked 
out during the last two years, and in which it believes; but 
were intending, as we sufficiently ascertained, to carry out 
Reconstruction in nearly every department upon quite contrary 
principles, and with very different policies—which we believe 
to be economically unsound and morally wrong—the Labour 
Party rank and file up and down the country had a sound instinct 
in rejecting it; and in preferring that the rival principles and 
policies should be frankly submitted to the electorate for its 
decision. The Labour Party will do its best to put the issues 
to the electors, and take their decision. Unfortunately, Mr. 
Lloyd George and his Coalition (which is insisting, mind you, 
on an absolutely rigid promise from every one of its candidates 
to vote for every Government measure whatever it is) has so 
far refused to disclose to the public the lines on which these 
measures are to be framed. But we know a good deal about it. 

Finally, and this is the most serious point. We shall have 
.to face a time of grave industrial unrest, and serious trials to 
the millions of wage-earners. Some of them are already excited 
by the events on the Continent. Others are very much dis- 
illusioned with Parliamentary Government. I put it to you, 
what is likely to be the effect on their minds of a Parliament 
from which, if Mr. Lloyd George has his way, every sort of 
opposition, and every kind of independent Labour representation 
unpledged to support the Government through thick and thin, 
is excluded ? What confidence will Labour have in a packed 
Parliament ? What authority will they feel that they have 
given at a General Election from which, as far as possible, all 
genuine contest is eliminated? It seems to me. that those 
who are afraid of “* Bolshevism ’’ would be well advised not 
to teach the British workmen to give up the House of Commons 
as a hopeless institution, removed completely out of their reach. 
The best antidote to an outbreak of Workmen’s and Soldiers’ 
Councils seems to me to be a strong and effective and entirely 
independent Labour Party in Parliament. I venture to suggest 
that the constitutional historian of the future will hold that, 
in this issue, it is the Labour Party which has chosen the wiser 
as well as the manlier and the franker course. We believe 
in consulting the clectorate, and in not hindering its choice. 
I stand myself on this line-—Yours, ete., 

SIDNEY WEBB. 


THE RULE OF FORCE 


To the Editor of Tut New STATESMAN. 

Sm,—King George, in his speech to Parliament on Tuesday, 
said: ‘“ The doctrine that Force shall rule the world has been 
disproved and destroyed.” His Majesty’s Ministers will, I trust, 
give immediate effect to his words by withdrawing, as Mr. 
Tillett suggests, the troops from Ireland, and leaving the Irish to 
choose their own form of government. If the majority of the 
inhabitants of any individual county were to ask that the troops 
should remain among them, such a county might continue to 
be occupied until the Peace Conference settled the more debatable 
points of the Irish question. But England should at once make 
it clear that the doctrine that Porce shall rule has been abandoned 
in Ireland as elsewhere.—Yours, etc., 


Littlehampton, November 20th. Rosert Lynp. 


PROPHECY 
To the Editor of Tne New STaresMAn. 

Sirn,—The quotation by “Onyx” from a sacred writer, 
in your last issue, recalls an even more appropriate quotation 
from profane literature, having reference to the events of the 
present week. In 1813 the “Ettrick Shepherd” published 
Kilmeny ; and surely the gift of prophecy was vouchsafed to 
him when he wrote the following lines : 

She saw before her fair unfurled 

One-half of all the glowing world, 

Where oceans rolled, and rivers ren, 

To bound the aims of sinful man. 

She saw a people, fierce and fell, 

Burst frae their bounds like fiends of hell ; 
There lilies grew, and the eagle flew ; 

And she herkéd on her ravening crew, 

Till the cities and towers were wrapt in a blaze, 
And the thunder it roared o’er the lands and the seas. 
The widows wailed and the red blood ran, 

And she threatened an end to the race of man ; 
She never lened, nor stood in awe, 

Till caught by the lion’s deadly paw. 

Oh! then the eagle swinked for life, 

And brainzelled up a mortal strife ; 

But flew she north, or flew she south, 

‘She met wi’ the gowl o’ the lion’s mouth. 


With a mooted wing and waefu’ maen, 

The eagle sought her eiry again ; 

But lang may she cower in her bloody nest, 

And lang, lang sleek her wounded breast, 

Before she sey another flight, 

To play wi’ the norland lion’s might. 
-Yours, etc., ww. &. & 
Dublin. 
iThis surely referred to the Napoleonic wars ?—Eb. N.S.] 


BRITISH MUSIC 
To the Editor of Tux New SraresMan. 

Sir,—The present seems a fitting time to try to effect the 
confederation of our London choirs and choral societies, so that 
through music and pageantry some sort of broad expression 
may be given to our national character on such occasions as 
demand its display. 

In these last few days it has been almost pitiful to watch the 
lack of direction in the manifestation of our rejoicings—a 
manifestation which clearly demonstrated the power of joy 
and emotion in our people, but just as clearly showed it to be 
wasted in impotent and meaningless mafficking. Yet it is true 
to say that such a power, with wise direction, might have been 
turned to a noble expression of our national spirit ; further, 
indeed, that there are no more potent means of consolidating 
and beautifying it, for music and pageantry are not only of 
the nature of beauty, but of a bond. 

In pursuance of this, the conductors or secretaries of all 
London choral bodies are hereby invited to a meeting at St. 
Anne’s Schools, Dean Street, Soho, W. 1, at 6 o’clock on Friday, 
November 29th, to consider the matter and elect a committee 
or committees who would put in motion the necessary machinery. 
Artists, pageant-makers, members of our municipal bodies, 
and others interested in any aspect of the proposal are also 
cordially invited to attend. 

The use of such combined forces is obvious on days of national 
sorrow or rejoicing. Generally it would be exercised in open-air 
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celebrations in the form of processional singing or mass meetings ; 
and while the whole force could be gathered together centrally 
on national occasions, it would also be easy under this scheme 
to organise the resources of each district, so that local needs 
could be met in much the same way. 

The organisation would be open to all choirs, church or secular. 
The strongest and the weakest must co-operate if fruitful results 
are to be secured, and not only will the community advantage 
from the voice of its musicians and the hand of its artists, but 
artists and musicians may also be made more aware thereby 
of their relation to the community. 

Offers of the needful financial help will be welcomed at 
once by the temporary secretary, Mr. Charles Kennedy Scott, 
57 Addison Road, W. 14.—Yours, etc., 

AprIAn C. Bou tt, 
Harvey GRACE, 
CHARLES KENNEDY 
GEOFFREY SHAW, 
MARTIN SHAW, 

R. R. Terry, 

R. A. VAUGHAN WILLIAMS. 


ScorT, 


PROGRESS IN MUSIC 


To the Editor of Tue New StTaTesMAn. 

Srr,—Mr. W. J. Turner, in your issue of November 16th, 
has expounded my “ Impossibilist ’ attitude towards music— 
as part of national life rather than specialised and cosmopolitan 
art—so clearly that I shall always quote him on the frequent 
occasions when I am asked to explain my meaning. 

I have only one disclaimer to make. I do admire Harry 
Lauder and his songs, and I counter Mr. Turner’s query as to 
my knowledge of “* Another little drink won’t do us any harm ” 
by asking him if he knows “I’m P.C. 49. Anyone may have 
this little job of mine.” Pessimistic, perhaps; but with a 
tune which has the real folk opening. 

And as for music that tries to say more, I believe, with the 
good grey poet, that the finest songs have yet to be sung. The 
singers will arise when art and life once more mean the same 
thing. May I be there on the day when the plush seats are 
blazing cheerfully.—Yours, etc., 

MARTIN SHAw. 


WHO IS GETTING RICHER? 


To the Editor of Tut New STATEsMAN. 

Srr,—I have read with much interest your article under the 
above heading. I do not, for a moment, call in question the 
writer’s main conclusion, but there are one or two statements 
which appear to me to be open to comment. He says, “* subject 
to many individual exceptions, the rich will have become richer, 
and the poor hardly less poor in the course of the last five years.” 
Now, I do not think he directs sufficient attention to the very. 
large number of these “individual exceptions,” nor realises 
how many fairly rich people there are—people with incomes of, 
say, £2,000 a year—who have been “ hit,” and seriously hit, by 
the war. As I understand the position, the war has not caused 
anactumulation of wealth for the whole of the monied classes, 
but that it has caused a general shifting of capital from one class 
of individuals to another class; that, in fact, capital has been 
transferred from the numerically larger class of the fairly “* well- 
to-do” to the much smaller class of capitalists who have made 
huge profits out of the war. I suspect we all know business 
people who have had to move from their commodious houses 
into smaller ones, or even to seek refuge in lodgings in the wilds 
of western suburbs. Or again, in country districts with which 
I am acquainted, small landowners and owners of small house 
property have suffered considerably. All the usual repairs 
must needs be carried out, but the cost of material and labour 
has so enormously increased that in many cases the income 
arising from rent has been absorbed ; and any addition to rent 
is, of course, precluded by special war legislation. I contend 
that the war has not caused an increase of wealth to the monied 
classes in general—quite the reverse—but that jit has brought 
about a quite unwarrantable accumulation of capital for a small 
favoured or fortunate class. After the war there will be million- 


aires and multi-millionaires ; but the people with a competency— 
those rather hastily assumed to be the “ idle rich *—will have 
become extinct. 

The writer of your article continues that whereas nominal 
wages have perhaps doubled, they go no further in the means 
This seems sound enough ; 
Let me say at once that I have always 


of life than they did in 1913. 
and yet I am puzzled. 





maintained that the low rate of wages prevailingin this country 
has been the scandal of our national life; and I think that one 
of the few benefits arising from the war has been the almost 
automatic increase in the price of labour. Now, however, I 
see with satisfaction the wives and daughters of our artisans 
arrayed in fur cloaks, smart shoes and openwork stockings. 
(The masculine mind may fail to appreciate tothe full the signifi- 
cance of the last-mentioned.) Better still, a musical instructor 
informs me that applications for lessons in music are pouring in 
from these young people. Besides this, I rejoice to learn that the 
two or three local ** modistes”’ have sold more hats and at higher 
prices than has ever been known before. In truth, I am delighted 
to recognise these signs of healthier social conditions ; but how 
am I to reconcile them with the assertion quoted above ? 
Economics and arithmetic are baffled. 

Sir, these comments do not go to invalidate in any way the 
main thesis propounded by the writer of your article. I would 
only submit them, because it appears to me that he has allowed 
his zeal to prompt him to allege small items of evidence which 
have not yet been sufficiently substantiated. Yours, etc., 

“Upper MIDDLE.” 

[We, of course, agree with our correspondent—and so would 
our contributor—that certain sections of the middle-classes, 
especially salaried professionals, have been peculiarly hard 
hit by the war. These classes, which proportionately spend 
more of their income on education than any other class, especially 
stand to gain by the Labour Party’s proposal to assess Income 
Tax on a family basis. Since small corrections are being made, 
we may be allowed to say that our correspondent must mean 
thin silk stockings. Openwork has been out of the market 
for years.—Eb. N.S.] 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—Your article on “* Who is getting richer?” brings to 
mind a report just issued, that gives the gross and taxed income 
for the last financial year as £1,662 millions and £987 millions 
respectively. In the same period the national expenditure 
amounted to something like £2,500 millions, of which probably 
more than two-thirds was provided out of British income for that 
year, the remainder being from realisation of foreign securities 
and consumption of capital. The declared gross income, then, 
may be just about sufficient to meet war expenditure, leaving 
nothing for maintenance of persons making a return and their 
dependents and nothing for further capital expenditure. What 
is the explanation? It seems obvious that the actual income 
must be about double that of the declared income, and that many 
grossly understate their incomes or evade both making a return 
and the payment of tax. 

In reference to the letter from * Ignotus ” on wages and prices, 
I would suggest that any attempt to determine values and 
prices must be done internationally, and that by adopting an 
international currency, and regulating its issue in accordance 
with the prices of a selection of the most important commodities, 
these prices can be maintained indefinitely with but limited 
variations due to temporary shortages, etc. The prices of all 
other commodities would keep at about the same level as a whole, 
unless they became relatively cheaper or dearer to produce than 
the selected commodities.—Yours, etc., 

35 Wharf Road, 

King’s Norton, Birmingham. 
November 7th. 


J.T. J. 


THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 
To the Editor of Tuk New Statesman. 

Sir,—In the letter of J. W. C. dealing with the problem of 
the ** League of Nations” he says that if the League is to be a 
success it must have “ the active support of each individual,” 
and goes on to say that, “as far as can be gathered, the average 
man knows nothing about it, and even the best informed has 
only a hazy idea.” 

Would J. W. C. say I am wrong in thinking that we have 
never had “the active support of each individual” on any 
question of national or international importance ? 

As the world events of the moment are in a state of flux, how 
can we expect even the best informed to have other than a 
“ hazy idea ” of the constructive side of a “* League of Nations ” ? 

If we are determined that a League to enforce Peace must be 
the outcome of this war, then our statesmen, having the govern- 
ment machinery in their hands, will, providing they have “ the 
general consent of the people,” establish ways and means of 
putting the wishes of the people into practice. 
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In my judgment the average person knows as much about 
the League of Nations as he does of Home Rule or Welsh 
Disestablishment. 

After generations of experience handed down to our present 
statesmen concerning the government of Ireland, their ideas are 
as “hazy” as—well, their views on the League of Nations. 
—Yours, etc., J. GEORGE STONE. 

Pearman House, 

Chalfont St. Peter, Bucks. 
November 10th. 


THE VILLAGE 


To the Editor of Tut New SraTesMan. 

Sin,—Permit me to join in the discussion—as a_ villager. 
The old order is passing. Village life must be reconstructed 
for a new order of beings with new ideas, hopes, and, perhaps, 
ideals. If the men whose slow brains have been kindled in 
the stern business of war are to be saved to village life we must 
prepare for them. The old party system has broken down 
beyond repair. The Conservative party, the old landed aristo- 
cracy who with all their sins are easily tolerant and kindly 
disposed, and who certainly put a picture of Lord Beaconsfield 
and perhaps Queen Victoria into every cottage home, although 
the roofs might be falling in, and the Radical party who 
came to the rural districts with their false, lying cries of a cheap 
loaf and a paradise where the labourer was king, and won the 
victories they were denied in the boroughs, have had their 
day and stand exposed. The village must be made accessible 
to the villager, and not the villager trimmed and spokeshaved 
to fit the village. It is easier to do it now, as on every hand 
the old landed county families are selling, and these had a 
sentimental interest in the villages their families have possessed 
for centuries, and often out of empty pockets gave to village 
folk the first consideration. Their kindness and thoughtfulness 
can never be replaced by the plutocrat, who views an estate 
as an investment even if he gives Free Trade tracts and mends 
the roof. The roof-mending must be done as part of a wide- 
extending development of rural life. Land must be made as 
easy for suitable persons to acquire as it is to hire a cottage ; 
the Rent Restrictions Act must not be allowed to lapse, and a 
generous building scheme must be adopted. Old customs, old games, 
and old pleasures must be revived. Village clubs, inns, and 
institutions generally, with a supply of good beer, must be made 
the means of brightening and improving the villagers’ outlook 
on life; and the parish pump must be maintained, and the 
paid agitator, whose mission it is to set class against class, must 
be put under it, for it is only by the co-operation of all sorts 
and conditions that the new village life can attain its full measure. 
All this may sound suspiciously like the circus the late Lord 
Salisbury proposed in a blurt of candour as an alternative to 
local government, and which came as perilously near the truth 
as a statesman must ever get, and sent the Conservative party 
wandering in the desert for years. None knew better than 
Lord Salisbury that the District and Parish Councils of the Act 
would be poor creations. The Parish Council is now a body 
emasculated of its power. If the automata of the Local Govern- 
ment Board can be replaced by live, sympathetic men and women, 
and the Parish Councils endowed with life and vigour—and 
on these Councils women must be encouraged to sit, as the 
regeneration of village life is to a great extent woman’s work— 
and if the problem of existence can be brought nearer solution, 
and the grinding poverty of village life lessened, then a new, 
happy and contented peasantry may arise, and merry England 
be a reality and not a name. What a chance for the Labour 
Party !—Yours, etc., A. J. WoopHouse. 

Cley-next-the-Sea, Norfolk, 


Miscellany 
NOVEMBER THE ELEVENTH 


It was eleven o’clock and the war was over. The 
war was over. I went to the top of the kitchen 
stairs and shouted, “The war is over!” The washing-up 
clatter stopped for a moment ; someone exclaimed, ‘“‘ Thank 


Se maroons went off as I was pulling on my boots. 


goodness!” As I slammed the front door I said to myself 
“The war is over.” I repeated it again; but meeting with 
no response, I began to abuse myself. ‘‘ You clod, you 
dead-alive lump, the war is over.” Still no response, 
‘ Well,” I thought, “‘ at any rate I can go out and see how 
happy other people are ; I shall enjoy that.” In the street 
men and women were walking briskly with the same intent. 
Each looked to see how pleased the other might be, and 
each having caught a ray reflected, beamed on the next 
passer-by. Apart from the few self-generators of high spirits 
who were hooting and hailing intermittently from "bus- 
tops, most people, it struck me, were out to gather emotion. 
Here and there a few flags fluttered from the windows, and 
women came to doorways or up area steps to smile on every- 
one that smile they usually reserve for their own children, 
A drum-and-fife band followed by soldiers turned the corner ; 
I felt inclined to cry. Should I follow and in tears? “No, 
This time,” I thought, “I'll be on the hub of: things; so on 
to Buckingham Palace.” Many were bound in that direc- 
tion. The crowd, at first loosely flowing, began to congeal, 
then to solidify. Its current was strong enough, however, 
to sweep me some way up the Mall, in spite of the stream 
flowing down it. I caught at a crowded cannon and mounted. 
At last I could look round. The Mall was choked with 
vehicles buried beneath humanity; on the side walks and 
between the traffic, heads were set as thick as cobble-stones, 
and above them fluttered innumerable handkerchiefs and 
little flags. The statue of Queen Victoria caught my eye ; 
up it black figures were swarming like ants over a sugar- 
basin. One youth, looking as small as a child’s doll, already 
lay comfortably cuddled within her fat marble arm, another 
was pulling himself higher by the help of her nose and her 
veil. The chaotic din of yells, cat-calls, tin-noises and 
squealers swelled now and then to a roar. Near me a block 
of Canadians kept chanting with rhythmic persistence, 
“ We—want—George.” And there, sure enough, far 
away on the Palace balcony, hung with red _ cloth, 
dippeared a little group of figures, male and female. 
One was doubtless the King; he was probably making 
a speech. 


A crowd is usually the most incomprehensibly patient of 
beasts ; but that day its particles were restless and longing 
to disperse, move, recongregate, it mattered little where. 
It began to loosen and swirl, and I, too, was washed gently 
on under Admiralty Arch into Trafalgar Square ; hitching 
here and there, like a straw at a stone in a stream, then pulled 
firmly away, on down Whitehall, where the housetops were 
trimmed with people, and the windows were blocked with 
faces. Sometimes a snowstorm of paper wavered down 
on our heads; it pleased me to fancy the scraps were once 
copies of D.O.R.A. But it was time for me to exercise 
initiative, and like a swimmer who makes the bank but 
touches it lower down stream than he intends, I landed and 
reached my destination. There, in a high-perched room 
looking over the Thames, I was absorbed into private life. 
I became as a plant in a parlour window whose leaves are 
still, though the wind is shaking to their roots bushes and 
trees outside, And looking out of the window I had to tell 
myself yet once again that the war was over at last. There 
was the river, there the black boats and the barges punching 
up or gliding down tide; there the familiar silhouette of 
warehouses, factories, chimneys, there the rayless London 
sun, “shining like a new penny in a basin of soapy water.” 
Yet, how often I had looked on that scene, feeling far 
happier than this! The distant howl, it was true, brought 
a faint glow of emotion. But it is lucky I haven’t the 
toothache, I thought; it would need but a little trouble 
to cover up all my joy. Then I thought of the recumbent 
figures in hospital-blue on Carlton House Terrace, pulling 
themselves up by cords from their pillows to wave for a 
minute at the crowd in the Mall below; of the lorry-loads 
of nurses I had passed, jigging and cheering ; of one anxious, 
impatient face—a woman’s—in a taxi with luggage. Com- 
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munal satisfactions are only a background to others; that 
it should be well with the background is often vital to real 
happiness, but the sentiment of life within is so much nearer 
and dearer, and whatever impinges on that takes precedence, 
though not always in judgment, nearly always in feeling. 

When London went to lunch, there must have been many 
lunches close replicas of mine—lunches with discussions about 
what this would mean to Germany or that to us; discussions 
more giddy than usual, stimulated by rather more wine, 
with the Kaiser and Hindy and Tirpy and Ludy bobbing 
up in them like apples in a warm, spicy posset ; conver- 
sations almost entirely inane, childish, but pleasant. The 
company. being well-to-do, the word “ Bolshevism” also 
recurred, a name for a thing like the fog now at the window. 
For the room grew dingier and darker, the fire redder and 
redder, and the windows as brown as transparent brown 
paper, through which could be seen the black, dripping 
branches of trees. But the fire was ruddy and warm. It 
would not be bad after all to end nodding over a pailful of 
coke, guarding tools, with a sack on one’s shoulders; not 
so bad, at least so it seemed when in each of us was a glow 
that the infection of public rejoicing could turn to a blaze. 
We had all become shadows where we sat—just shadows 
with three points of light, two eyes and one spark of a 
cigarette. Someone, with whimsical solemnity, thought 
fit to pour on my head a small libation of wine. I was think- 
ing this was the last armchair I had sat in before going to 
France—what years, what ages ago! Time! Time ?— 
yes, of course, Time like an ever-rolling stream bears all 
its sons away—‘ I must be off.” 

The park was empty; the paths were shining wet ; 
I walked in a bubble of mist. It was a No-man’s-land of 
ghosts; not of the ghosts I would fain have talked to, 
who still look wondrous like themselves, but of wispy, 
whimpering ghosts, anonymous ghosts—mul titudes of them. 
And yet on the other side of No-man’s-land I ran into a 
crowd, streaming home from the Derby! Such a jolly crowd, 
every man and woman of which had apparently backed the 
winner! Then (for me), tea and exclamations: exclama- 
tions of whose banality it was impossible that day to tire : 
“Tsn’t it marvellous? Isn’t it incredible? Isn’t it ——” 
but words break down in gestures. It was pleasant to 
savour thus the inexhaustible obvious; but it was to the 
night I looked forward. 

To set out with the expectations of a child at a pantomime, 
but never to be sure if the curtain had actually risen, 
whether or not what you saw might not prove to be only 
a drop scene ; to push on and on, wander hither and thither, 
in search of the spectacle, and then to discover that you, 
in virtue of being one of thousands and thousands, you 
just doing that, were the show—such in barest analysis 
was that night’s experience. To become as a currant in a 
vast human plum-pudding, gaily bedecked, danced round 
by the flames of harmless good spirits and offered up at 
the table of the Padre Eterno, serves, as metaphors will, to 
bring back its sensations. A great gregarious good- 
humour was abroad, a solid fraternal satisfaction. It 
softened and made friendly-pathetic the squeakiest, thinnest, 
most self-assertive monotonous manifestations of joy. 
How inexpressive a creature is man! Left to himself, with- 
out the help of art which he despises, he can only kick up 
behind and before, scream ‘“‘ Ow-yow, tiddle-diddle-ooo ! ” 
and change hats with his female. On November 11th they 
said, ‘‘ We are so happy! We will showit and romp.” They did, 
and were happier still. On November 12th they said, “‘ We were 
so happy last night! We must romp again.”” They made 
gestures more violent, lit fires, knocked hats off and charged 
each other in the streets. Were they happy? Perhaps. 
But I know I came between two men, facing each other, with 
the sulky semi-consciousness of bulls in their eyes, and with 
split lips and dripping noses. On November 18th they said, 
“We must pump up jollity to the last dregs of all.” They 
rushed about dragging cannons to batter in doors of hotels, 
tore clothes off backs of women, and tied one, it is said, to 


a lamp-post and danced round her: I deduce they were 
not nearly so happy. 

Unshaded street lamps and long lighted windows alone 
to our eyes that night made a glorious illumination. Picca- 
dilly was a ballroom, where strangers ran at each other 
with a cry, hugged, took the floor, and twirled and jigged 
to no music, or only that kind which from the earliest ages 
has been famed for keeping off devils. 

We did miss a band. I met only one, that was a Belgian 
military band, travelling inside a bus. Behind the quivering 
windows they were blowing and banging it out, their ener- 
getic faces looking like dashing portraits by Frank Hals ; 
while from the top men in steel hats and blue-grey coats 
leant, shouting, shaking hands with the air. Trafalgar 
Square was more sombre; processions of munition chits, 
with flags, trailed about singing nasally, lazily, sometimes 
jeering and laughing at passers-by. A great revolving 
crowd of black loiterers sat about, ran about—did nothing, 
did anything—as happy and easily distracted as dogs. 
The door of St. Martin’s Church was open; there was a 
thanksgiving service going on. The quavering, throbbing 
and whining of the organ, and the people at the foot of the 
portico steps dancing “ Nuts and May” harmonised into 
a single appeal which made me feel I should like to go in, 
sit still and remember: pews, a slightly foggy atmosphere, 
bright lights and soporific warmth—how familiar it all was! 
The service was composed of hymns and improvised prayers ; 
the former were rather lugubriously triumphant, the latter 
moving because spoken naturally. We prayed for many 
kinds of people: the dead, the bereaved, the wounded, the 
saved, the relieved, for statesmen and Christians and 
reformers. I waited for him to tell us also to pray for our 
enemies; he was, I thought, the sort of man who 
might. But he did not. At the close we sang “ God save 
the King,” and fixing my eyes upon the Lion and Unicorn 
above the altar, whereon stood a small plain brass cross, 
my thoughts turned to “ a highly respectable First Cause,” 
whose views on Alsace and the Suez Canal were sensible 
and positive. Then I was once more absorbed into paganism 
outside. And so home, through the streets which were 
easy to traverse in the wake of charging wedges of humanity, 
among people who laughed when they were jostled, on into 
the quiet West, where the houses were dark and dusky 
flags hung limply from the windows, as though in dumb 
show saying, “ It is finished.” 

Desmonp MacCarruy. 


TO A CHILD 


NCE in a golden hour 
() Spring brought a sign to you, 
For the dark house door stood open, 
And peeping through, 
Out of the solemn gloom of the hall, you found 
Daisies a-wink in the wind starring the sunflecked 


ground. 


Now has destroying Time 

Shut to the heavy door ‘ 

Against you, little one, 

And the daisied floor, 

And tracery of boughs on morning grass, 

Have silent stol’n away where all things lovely pass. 


Yet each returning Spring 

Opens with magic key 

Time’s door, and small within 

You stand and see 

Where still for sign the daisied track appears 

Spreading its wind-blown white and gold down all the 
years. R. Manninc-SanvDers. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


N a shop I noticed a collection called The Minstrelsy 
of Peace (by J. B. Glasier, National Labour Press) 
and, as I had never seen a peace anthology before, 
I bought it. It has been compiled ina missionary spirit, 

but the editor has taken great trouble with his selection, 
has not overloaded his book with very bad propagandist 
verse, and has, on the whole, made as good a job of it as 
anyone is likely to make. 

* a * 


There are obvious limitations to a peace anthology. 
In a collection of war-literature you can put anything 
which is conditioned by a state of war; not only songs 
expressing the pure joy of combat (which are very few in 
number), but laments for the slain, exhortations to those 
who are fighting for a just cause, and poems springing 
out of that intense, and often admirable, self-conscious 
patriotism which is generated by a conflict, and especially 
by a conflict against odds. If war-anthologies could draw 
on nothing except works glorifying war and fighting for 
their own sakes, irrespective of justice and overlooking 
bloodshed and suffering, they would be very thin indeed. 
Your militarist is not usually a good poet; cruelty and 
aggressiveness seldom go with a feeling for beauty. But 
the pacifist anthologist has no such wide reference as 
the martial anthologist usually takes. He cannot— 
at least he does not—include the whole range of pacific 
occupations and aspirations within his purview. He 
does not take in Gray’s Elegy because Gray would not have 
been able to write it if a battle had been raging around 
Stoke Poges when he was there, and he cannot regard 
the whole field of pastoral poetry as his province merely 
because of the absence of war. Peace is normal and war 
is abnormal. He is confined to moralising exposures of 
the horrors of war and to propagandist expositions of the 
comparative attractions of peace ; he is, in fact, compelled 
to confine himself to directly didactic work. And poetry 
openly didactic, written first and foremost with the end 
of inculcating a lesson, is seldom very good poetry. Most 
of Mr. Glasier’s selections come within this category— 
and it cannot be helped. 


ae a * 


But there are several surprising things about his collection. 
One is that he has got very little out of the “ pietists,” 
who are usually much too preoccupied about God and 
their souls to write about either war or peace. “ From 
Donne, Herbert, Vaughan, Herrick [scarcely a_pietist], 
Crashaw, Dr. Watts, the Wesleys, Keble,” he says, “I 
have got not a line.” The second is that with those excep- 
tions almost every prominent English poet has been 
impelled, once or twice or oftener, to write (usually in very 
bald verse) a protest against the beastliness and injustice 
of war. He starts very early, with Gower, who wrote : 

For peace, beseech peace for all men! 
Amen, amen, amen, amen. 
and—in words that many people have echoed during 
the last four years— 
There is no thing whereof mischief may grow, 
Which is not causéd by the war, I trow. 
Sir David Lyndsay—of the Mount, Lord Lyon King-at- 
Arms—wrote : 


War generates murder and mischief, 
Sore lamenting without relief. 

War sheddeth muckle guiltless blood. 
Since I can say of war no good, 
Declare to me, sir, if ye can, 

Who first this misery began. 


Spenser and Sackville, in many grave stanzas, depicted 
the foul face of war; and Fulke Greville, Lord Brooke 
(whose ingenious and difficult poems are too generally 
neglected) spoke of : 

This spirit which stirs mankind with man to war, 

Which devils do not, wherein worse we are. 


Southwell, the martyred Jesuit, struck a finer note than 
any of his predecessors : 
I wrestle not with rage 
When fury’s flame doth burn ; 
It is vain to stop the stream 
Until the tide return. 


But when the flame is out, 
And ebbing wrath doth end ; 

I turn a late enraged foe 
Into a quiet friend. 


To rise by others’ fall 
I deem a losing-gain ; 

All States, with others’ ruin built, 
To ruin, run amain. 


Had that lesson been learnt by the partitioners of Poland 
and the robbers of Alsace-Lorraine we should not have 
had this war; but history repeats herself in vain—nobody 
listens. Samuel Daniel went too far; in an apothegm 
which might have been taken for a motto by the Pharisees 
who have stood aside while the future of the world was 
being decided, he said : 

Wise men ever have preferréd far 

Th’ injustest peace before the justest war. 
But he may not have meant quite all that he appears to 
mean. 


* 


A very pertinent quotation is Henry V.’s threat of 
“ frightfulness ” at Harfleur. This is well known; but 
less attention has been given to Henry IV.’s disgusting 
advice to his son (frequently acted on by European 
monarchs) to distract his people from home affairs by 
getting up foreign quarrels. He had, he says, had the 
intention of going on a Crusade with this object : 

Therefore, my Harry, 
Be it thy course to busy giddy minds 
With foreign quarrels: that action, hence borne out, 
May waste the memory of the former days. 


Campion, Drummond, Beaumont, and Milton are all drawn 
on. The extracts from the latter include the passage 
about war breeding war, and the necessity of distinguishing 
between might and right, which concludes with: 


In vain doth Valour bleed 
When Avarice and Rapine share the land. 


Edward Young, of the Night Thoughts, put a common 
gibe into metre when he wrote: 
One to destroy is murder by the law, 
And gibbets keep the lifted hand in awe ; 
To murder thousands takes a specious name— 
War’s glorious art—and gives immortal fame. 
And Robert Burns had a remark for the militarists who 
call down Gott’s blessing on their work : 
Ye hypocrites! are these your pranks ? 
To murder men and give God thanks. 
Desist for shame! Proceed no further! 
God won’t accept your thanks for murder ! 
Whatever the merits of the argument, even a Scotsman 
must admit this to be about as bad poetry as any mab 
ever wrote. Desist for shame! 


* * * 


Shelley and Hardy are very largely quoted; but the 
most forcible extracts come from Byron, who used to 
make much the same sort of points as Mr. Siegfried Sassoon. 

SoLromon EAGLe. 
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MOST IMPORTANT BOOKS 


Published by HODDER & STOUGHTON 


ECHOES OF THE WAR 
By d. M. BARRIE. 6s. net. 


A unique volume containing Sir J. M. Barrie’s War Plays— 
“The Old Lady Shows Her Medals,’’ “‘ The New Word,” 
“ Barbara’s Wedding,”’ and ‘“‘ A Well Remembered Voice,”’ 
here published for the first time. 


THE KAISER I KNEW 


By ARTHUR N. DAVIS, D.D.S. 10s. 6d. net. 


The most important War book of the season. A book not 
about the Kaiser, but what the Kaiser actually said about 
the War to the man who was for fourteen years his personal 
dentist. 


THE NAVY ETERNAL 
By “ BARTIMEUS.” Price 6s. net. 


“ * Bartimeus ’ is good wine that needs no bush, and ‘ The 
Navy Eternal ’ is full of all those qualities that have endeared 
his name to every reading Briton. Whether he is describing 
Commander Loftus Jones’s magnificent fight in the Battle of 
Jutland, or discussing Dartmouth and its humours, or pictur- 
ing submarine encounters, he is equally good, almost 
monstrously good. Open his pages anywhere you like and 
you immediately fall under his enchantment.” 

—Evening Standard. 


© 


© 
u 


“* Bartimeus ’ is an institution now, and there will be a 
great demand for his new book.’’—Daily Express. 


“* Bartimeus’ is as good as ever in ‘ The Navy Eternal,’ 
which includes by far the best account of the Zeebrugge raid 
yet written.’’—Evening News. 


to Dominate the Trade of the World). 
| By S. HERZOG, “The Trade Bernhardi.” 6s. net. 


| Extraordinary efforts have been made in Germany to prevent 

the leakage of a single copy of this revelation of Germany's 

plans to control the world by trade. It bears the harmless 

title, “The Future of German Industrial Exports,’’ but 
Herzog is ‘‘ The Trade Bernhardi,’’ and his book is an amaz- 
ing exposure of the way in which Germany intends to employ 
force and frightfulness to business. A copy was secured by 
the United States Government, and we are thus enabled to 
announce its publication. 


THE WAR IN THE CRADLE OF 


THE WORLD: MESOPOTAMIA 
By ELEANOR FRANKLIN EGAN.- _ Illus. 12s. net. 


The most wonderful and interesting book about the Mesopo- 
tamian Campaign, by the American lady who followed the 
British Army to Baghdad. Mrs. Egan was actually in 
Baghdad at the time of the tragic death of General Maude. 


THE FIFTY-FIRST IN FRANCE 
_ By Captain ROBERT B. ROSS. Illus. 10s. 6d. net. 


i One of the most powerful, picturesque, and dramatic war 
books that has seen the light. As a record of the 51st in 
France it will never be superseded. ; 

“ Wherever the battle rages hottest there is the 51st. The 
French talk of it with almost religious fervour, and an 
American officer told me he had never dreamt of troops facing 
such fire and such obstacles together. Not once or twice in 
this war I have heard officers say ‘ Thank goodness the 51st 


are next to us!’ '’—W. Beach Thomas in The Daily Mail, 
August 30th, 1918. 


© 














| THE IRON CIRCLE (the German Plan | 


ON FOUR FRONTS WITH, THE 


ROYAL NAVAL DIVISION 


By GEOFFREY SPARROW, M.C., & J. N. MACBEAN 
ROSS, M.C., Surgeons, B.N. Illustrated, 12s. net. 


© This is the book of the R.N.D., which has fought on almost 
every front, and always with great honour and distinction. 
It is, as it should be, a very heartening book, spontaneous and 
exhilarating, and full of delightful illustrations. The authors 
have a deep human sympathy and a priceless gift of humour, 
and they have written a memorable book. 


DR. ELSIE INGLIS 
By Lady FRANCES BALFOUR. 


Lady Frances Balfour’s moving biography of the heroic and 
noble leader of the Scottish Women’s Hospital. 


THE WHITE EAGLE of POLAND 


By E. F. BENSON, Author of “Crescent and Iron 
Cross.” 6s. net, 


This is the book on Poland. Mr. Benson explains why a 
united and independent Poland, with access to the sea, must 
be one of the conditions of a just and solid peace. He also 
deals with the state of Poland since the armies of the Central 
Empires have occupied it. 


THE CURTAIN OF STEEL 
By the Author of “In the Northern Mists.” 6s. 


The best book of all by this wonderful interpreter of the life of 
the Grand Fleet. 

“The Navy seems always to be lucky in its interpreters. 
The anonymous Fleet Chaplain who so delighted us with ‘ In 
the Northern Mists,’ ‘ Grand Fleet Days,’ and ‘ Naval Intel- 
ligence ’ has now added a fourth to his list with ‘ The Curtain 
of Steel.’ ’—Evening News. 

“‘ The author of ‘ In the Northern Mists ’ has done himself 
more than justice in his first picture of the Navy and all its 
works and all its admirable mechanism. ‘ The Curtain of 
Steel’ is the happiest blend possible of instruction and amuse- 
ment, of fact and fiction, of the concrete and the abstract.’’ 

-Evening Siandard. 

“This pleasing book the pages are always 
closely faithful to the actualities of life on a modern man-of- 
war and always enjoyable, readable.’’—The Scotsman. 


Illustrated, 6s. net. 


net. 


© 


THE BRITISH AIRCRAFT 


INDUSTRY 


Its Development and Prospects. 6s. 


net, 


| € Famous experts describe the progress of the aircraft industry 


and what the development of flying may mean to all of us 
in the near future. 


By OTTO H. KAHN. 3s. 
§{ The poison growth of Prussianism explained by an ex-subject 
of Germany. Colonel Theodore Roosevelt says: ‘“ This is 
one of the best books that has appeared about the War. 
It shows conclusively why every believer in liberty and 
civilisation must be heart and soul against Germany.”’ 
Major Haldane Macfall says: ‘“‘ This book should be in every 
man’s home, and every woman should read it. It is a pity 

it is not in every German’s home.’’ 


net. 


| WOMEN WANTED 


; @ 


HODDER & STOUGHTON, Publishers, Warwick Sq., London, E.C. 4. 


By MABEL POTTER DAGGETT. _Iilus. 7s. 6d. net. 


The astounding record of the change in woman's position 
in Europe and in the new world that War has opened to 
her. The most illuminating book on the subject. And after 
the War? Mrs. Daggett ventures some wise projections. 
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A NATURALIST’S CHILDHOOD 


Far Away and Long Ago. By W. H. Hupson. Dent. 
15s, net. 

It has been suggested by a critic of much discernment 
that nearly all great artists live, imaginatively, throughout 
their whole careers on the stock of memories accumulated 
in childhood. This seems a sweeping judgment; and, 
indeed, much nonsense is often talked about the heaven 
which lies about us in our infancy. This pleasing fancy 
is derived from a few conspicuous examples; and in 
most cases the mind awakes to the influences of beauty 
at a later period than childhood. But Mr. Hudson, on 
the evidence of his new book, is to be reckoned among 
the conspicuous examples. If there ever was a genius 
early introduced to its special object and set in childhood 
on the path to be followed in later life, it is his; and no 
one reading his recollections of early years can fail to 
understand how the sensations and surroundings of that 
time filled the material world for ever with a magic which 
he could not resist. 

Perhaps the circumstance of his being brought up in the 
wild pampas of the Argentine may count for something 
in the profound impression made on him by beasts and 
flowers. Certainly the country in which he lived was full 
of marvellous things—birds and plants and human beings. 
Yet one inclines to the view that the result would have 
been much the same had he been born in Surre 
or Gloucestershire. He would have found there as rich 
a variety of things to observe and to enjoy as in any part 
of the world. The significance of the setting of this book 
is for us rather than for him. Without Mr. Hudson’s eye 
for Nature, we hardly perceive the richness of our own 
surroundings ; but in the pampas, as he describes, there 
is something exotic and surprising, something brilliant 
in the colours, which attracts us and makes, as it were, 
an easy passage for the beauty of his description. Yet 
in the making of this beauty he really depends hardly at 
all on the unusual character of his material. It is his 
temperament and his faultless feeling for style which 
constitute his claim to our admiration and which, in this 
book, convey to us the emotions of his childhood with 
remarkable force. 

Yet, again and again in reading, one forgets how much 
he owes to style and temperament, and pauses to marvel 
at his good luck in being born among all these wonders. 
The pampas was for him full of wonderful things, and 
it seems that he could hardly go out riding without seeing 
something worth remembering : 

On our return late one afternoon in early spring from one of our 
rare visits to Mr. Ramsdale, we witnessed a strange thing. The 
plain at that place was covered with a dense growth of cardoon 
thistle or wild artichoke, and leaving the estancia house in our 
trap, we followed the cattle tracks, as there was no road on that 
side. About half-way home we saw a troop of seven or eight deer 
in an open green space among the big grey thistle bushes; but 
instead of uttering their whistling alarm-cry and making off at 
our approach, they remained at the same spot, although we passed 
within forty yards of them. The troop was composed of two bucks 
engaged in a furious fight, and five or six does walking round and 
round the two fighters. The bucks kept their heads so low down 
that their noses were almost touching the ground, while with their 
horns locked together they pushed violently, and from time to time 
one would succeed in forcing the other ten or twenty feet back. 
Then a pause, then another violent push, then with horns still 
together they would move sideways, round and round, and so on 
until we left them behind and lost sight of them. This spectacle 
greatly excited us at the time, and was vividly recalled several 
months afterwards when one of our gaucho neighbours told us of a 
curious thing he had just seen. He been out on that cardoon- 
covered spot where we had seen the fighting deer, and at that very 
spot in the little green space he had come upon the skeletons of two 
deer with their horns interlocked ! 

Who has not often heard that this may happen with fighting 
deer? (Mr. Hudson remarks that such tragedies are 
common; though, he says, not on the pampas, where 
the antlers of the deer are smooth and few-pronged.) But 
few of us have had the luck to see tradition so vividly 
illustrated. How many of us, given the luck, could have 
conveyed, as livingly as Mr. Hudson, the thrill of good 
fortune at seeing it? Or again, it is not the surprise of a 
singular incident, but a continuous pleasure in the dexterity 
and grace of motion of a bird : 

The falcon’s custom was, after dozing a few hours in the willow, 
to fly up and circle high in the air above the buildings, whereupon 


the pigeons, losing their heads in their terror, would rush up in a 
cloud to escape their deadly enemy. This was exactly what their 
enemy wanted them to do, and no sooner would they rise to the 
proper height than she would make her swoop, and si out her 
victim, strike it down with a blow of her lacerating claws ; down 
like a stone it would fall, and the hawk, after a moment's pause 
in mid-air, would drop down after it and catch it in her talons 
before it touched the tree-tops, then carry it away to feed on at 
leisure out on the plain. It was a magnificent spectacle, and 
although witnessed so often it always greatly excited me. 


There is precisely the same gusto in Mr. Hudson’s account 
of the human beings he met, the strange beggars who came 
to the door of his father’s estancia, the gauchos and the 
neighbouring ranchers, Don Eusebio, Court fool to Rosas, 
the wicked dictator of the Argentine. The human beings 
are not the least vivid elements of the picture; but they 
are only elements. They fall into their places with the 
birds and beasts and flowers quite naturally. Even that 
terrible character, Jack the Killer, an Englishman who 
had learnt to do better than the gauchos at their own 
game of fighting with knives, but who, unlike them, never 
fought for sport or glory, but always to preserve himself, 
which he did by invariably killing his opponent :—even 
he is simply a component of the picture, one with the 
fearful black snake which dragged its six feet of length 
one day over the instep of the fascinated and _horror-stricken 
boy. All these are united in harmony by Mr. Hudson’s 
attitude towards the world of his early days, an attitude 
which he describes better than any paraphrase of his words 
can do: 

I rejoiced in colours, scents, sounds, in taste, and touch; the 
blue of the sky, the verdure of earth, the sparkle of sunlight on 
water, the taste of milk, of fruit, of honey, the smell of dry or moist 
soil, of wind and rain, of herbs and flowers ; the mere feel of a blade 
of grass made me happy; and there were certain sounds and 
perfumes, and, above all, certain colours in flowers, and in the 
plumage and eggs of birds, such as the purple-polished shell of the 
tinamou’s egg, which intoxicated me with delight. When riding on 
the plain I discovered a patch of scarlet verbenas in full bloom, 
the creeping plants covering an area of several yards, with a moist 
greensward sprinkled abundantly with the shining flower-bosses, 
I would throw myself from my pony with a cry of joy to lie on the 

_ turf among them and feast my sight on their brilliant colour. 


This is as near as can be got to an analysis of the 
conditions of ecstasy; and ecstasy is, in fact, the 
characteristic of the whole book. It came to him, Mr. 
Hudson says, as a clear and connected vision during a 
long illness; and during that time he set it all down as 
though he were describing a picture held in front of ‘his 
eyes. It is this quality—a quality of the creative artist 
rather than of the mere observer—which has given its beauty 
to all Mr. Hudson’s work. It is by its means that he not 
only informs the reader of what he has seen, but also conveys 
to the reader how and with what emotions he has seen 
it; and this magical virtue has been conspicuous in_ his 
descriptions of the Wiltshire or Sussex Downs as well as 
in his description of the , But in this book it 
is present with especial and compelling force, bringing out 
the colours of the objects described, giving sharpness 
without hardness to their outlines, and infusing in Mr. 
Hudson’s style even more than its customary lucidity and 
sweetness. If it be true in Mr. Hudson’s case that the 
artist draws virtue for the whole of his life from his early 
memories, it is only fitting that his best work should be in 
these recollections of childhood. 


“THAT IS, IN POLAND” 
The Sacred Egoism of Sinn Fein. By GNATHAI GAN 


IaRRAIDH. Maunsel. Is. net. 

This booklet is likely to surprise and bewilder both the 
friends and the enemies of Ireland in Allied countries. It 
is also calculated to wound many of the susceptibilities of the 
Irish themselves, without distinction of party. The anony- 
mous author, whose endeavour it is to say somethin original 
on the subject of Ireland and the war, does not, however, 
write as a propagandist; and one sus s from the internal 
evidence that no one will be better pleased than he if these 
pages should set up an irritation among all sections of his 
readers. The name which he adopts is itself significant 1m 
this connection; the expression “ Gnathai gan Tarraidh 
cannot be literally translated into English, but conveys this 
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“ That awful feeling of impending 
evil has gone!” 


This vivid phrase occurs in a letter from a 
Sergt.-Major in a large Military Hospital in the 
Midlands, where, as he says, “‘ the best medical 
advice was at my disposal.” 


“One of the doctors ”—he writes—“ put me 
on Sanatogen, saying he did not often recom- 
mend any patent food or medicine, and | am 
thankful he did so. Yes, | am really much 
better, that awful feeling of impending evil 
has gone, | sleep better, eat better, in fact | am 
nearly my old self again.” 


Feed up your Nerves on 


anatoqgen 


THE GENUINE FOOD TONIC 
— 








Do you know it, too—‘that awful feeling of 
impending evil,” which is darkening the lives of so 
many people who never suspect the real cause of it > 


Then ask your doctor, and he will assure you that 
it is simply due to nervous exhaustion, and that it 
will vanish like a stupid nightmare under the cheering, 
strengthening influence of a course of Sanatogen. 


But genuine Sanatogen is scarce, so ask your chemist to order 
it for you as soon as possible. It now costs from 2/3 to 10/9 
(slightly under 25d. per dose), and is manufactured solely by 


GENATOSAN, LIMITED 
(British Purchasers of the Sanatogen Company) 
12, Chenies St., London, W.C, 1 
(Chairman; The Viscountess Rhondda) 


Note: To protect you from substitution Sanatogen will later on 
be re-named Gena‘»san, 
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Mr. HEINEMANN'S LIST 


Mr. Heinemann has pleasure in announcing that he will 
publish on November 28th 


THE LETTERS OF 
A. C. SWINBURNE 


Edited and with an Introduction by EDMUND GOSSE, 

C.B. and T. J. WISE. In Two Volumes. 21s. net. 

The first and only collection of Swinburne’s letters made; they cover 
practically the whole period of his adult life, from 1858 to 1909. 


THE NEW RACKHAM COLOUR-BOOK, 


The SPRINGTIDE of LIFE 


POEMS OF CHILDHOOD. By A. C, SWINBURNE. 
Selected and Arranged with an Introduction by EpMUND 
GossE, C.B. Illustrated with Colour-plates and Pictures 
in the Text by ARTHUR RACKHAM. Cloth. ros. 6d. 
net. Also an Edition de Luxe. Limited and signed and 
with extra colour-plate. {2 2s. net. 

THE NEW BOSSCHERE COLOUR-BOOK. 


BEASTS AND MEN 


FOLK TALES OF FLANDERS. Collected and Illus- 
trated with colour-plates and pictures in the text by 
JEAN DE BOSSCHERE. 12s. 6d. net. 

THE WAR ON THE HOME-FRONT. 


AT HOME IN THE WAR 
By G.S. STREET. 3s. 6d. net. 
The papers collected in this volume present a frank statement of the 
repercussion in England of various phases of the war. 














a New Poet 


B 
ESCAPE AND FANTASY 


By GEORGE ROSTREVOR 38. 6d. net. 
LATEST FICTION. 
THE SPINNERS 
EDEN PHILLPOTTS. 7s. net. 


“Heisawriter . . . witha fine sense of prose-rhythm and a power 
of rendering with distinction all the manly poetry of the English country,.”’ 


—The Times, 
MOCKERY A First Novel. 
ALEXANDER MACFARLAN. 6s, net. 


A strange and enthralling story: In the person of Deadly-Earnest Grant 
the author has created a character which will not easily be forgotten. 


THE PELICANS 


E. M. DELAFIELD. 6s, net. 
“ Not only her best work so far, but also almost the best novel published 
this year.”—Westminster Gazette. 


A CHASTE MAN 


LOUIS WILKINSON. 
“ Mr. Wilkinson has very considerable talent ‘ 
capacity for vivid and dramatic writing.” —The Times. 


THE BUTTERFLY MAN 


M. C. OEMLER. 6s. net. 
“ A book which no right-minded person could fail to read with genuine 
pleasure.”"—The Times. 


FIVE TALES (2nd. Imp.) 


By JOHN GALSWORTHY. 6s, net. 
“ Mr. Galsworthy's work grows in power and delicacy of art. 


This book 
is one to linger over and to lay down with a sense of gratitude.” 
. —Daily Telegraph. 


The Loeb Classical Library 


“ We shall never be independent of our Loeb.’——-The Times. 
NEW VOLUMES. Each 6s. net. cloth; 7s. 6d. net, 


leather. 
BOETHIUS :: Tracts and De Consolatione Philosophiae 


(Containing a new Text.) Translated by Rev. H. F. 
STEWART and E. K. RAND. 


CICERO: Letters to Atticus 


Vol. III., which completes the set of three volumes. 
Translated by E. O. WINSTEDT. 
PAUSANIAS: Description of Greece 
Translated by W. H. S. JONES. Im 5 vols., and a 
companion volume containing Index and Maps. Vol. I. 
PLUTARCH: The Parallel Lives 
Translated by B. PERRIN. To be published in 11 
volumes. Vl. VI. 
VIRGIL 
Translated by H. R. FAIRCLOUGH. In 2 
Vol. IT. 


WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 2. 


6s. net. 
and an unusual 





volumes, 
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‘omething“of the’sense"of an imp of mischief. The author’s 
«tyle, however, is not impish; his humours are very heavy, 
and perhaps a better pseudonym than the one he has chosen 
would be the Irish equivalent for a bull in a china shop. 

Our author follows other commentators in showing that 
Ireland at the commencement of the war was pro-Ally— 
“when the great Allied crusade for the liberation of small 
nationalities began, the scepticism of centuries made way 
for a degree of faith sufficient to bring a number of distin- 
guished Nationalists into the ranks of England, and under 
their impulse Ireland—as distinct from the West Britons— 
contributed what has remained her military share in the 
conflict.” He is also orthodox in attributing the decline 
of Irish faith to the favour shown by the British Government 
to the “ Ulster” rebels and to the way in which the Irish 
desire for some token of “national recognition as a fighting 
unit among the Allies” was rebuffed. Easter-week followed 
as a matter of course, when ‘“‘ the armed forces which had 
been brought into existence by the threat of a loyalist 
rebellion were turned to the task of asserting the existence 
of a forgotten small nationality.” The spectacle. of Mr. 
Balfour insisting upon self-determination for the Esthonians 
created a painful impression in Ireland; and there is no 
doubt that in the end a large portion of Irish opinion came 
to regard Mr. Balfour and other British statesmen as hypo- 
crites, and inclined, without being pro-German, to find 
excuses for Germany’s fault in the making and conduct 
of the war: 


Oh, Freedom is a glorious thing, 
That is, in Poland, thiggin thu ? 


Our author, however, at this point abandons his impartial 
exposition of Sinn Fein and begins to reveal his own ten- 
dencies or prejudices. He denounces “ sentimental ideal- 
ism” in international affairs and “ political democracy ”’ 
(parliamentarian), both of which are, he urges, characteristic 
of the Anglo-Saxon culture of which President Wilson 
is the principal mouthpiece. Now, as a matter of fact, 
Sinn Fein, which he still appears to champion, is by no 
means free itself of sentimental idealism; nor is there 
any reason, as he admits, to suppose that the action of 
abstention from Westminster signifies that the Irish people 
as a whole repudiate political democracy in the manner 
of the Russian Bolsheviki and the Syndicalists. ‘The 
truth is, the National Party was accused of the vices in- 
separable from the parliamentary system by those who 
very humanly imagined that such vices were not inherent 
in the system itself, but were peculiar to British parliament- 
arism.” And again, “ Even the Russian revolution aroused 
only a passive, almost academic interest until Lenin and 
Trotsky referred specifically to the question of Irish freedom. 
Their messages of congratulation to the Bolsheviki were 
sent from those who had been openly supporting Count 
Czernin in his amazing debate with the representatives 
of the first social democracy to engage in diplomatic pour- 
parlers with a foreign Power. But the Capitalist press had 
scarcely published its execration of Irish ‘ Bolshevism,’ 
when the Ukrainian peace was joyously greeted by Sinn 
Fein spokesmen.” 

We may be sure that Sinn Feiners will not thank this 
Gentleman—Gaelic by pseudonym, but Anglo-Saxon in his 
individualism—for revealing the inconsequences of their 
“foreign policy,” especially as at this moment they tend, 
like Count Burian, to regard Mr. Wilson as the genius of 
mankind. Nor will they appreciate somewhat contemptuous 
observations of this nature : 

Our detestation of pacificists equals even that of the English 
gutter-press, and our incredible indifference to personal, as distinct 
from national, convictions makes Ireland a paradise for militarists. 
But they must be militarists of their own creation. 

The case of the Irish neutralists can be explained without 
offence to reasonable idealists in allied countries; and our 
author does, in fact, so explain it in his final pages. The 
Irishman has been invited to help achieve a common ideal 
of which no instalment is forthcoming to himself. No one, 
says Mr. Balfour, shall dare conscribe the Esthonians ; 
British statesmen, however, assert the justice, if not the 
expediency, of conscribing Irishmen—which must mean 
that they deny the elementary fact of Irish 1 tionhood. 
This is the root of anti-Englishism in Ireland, the “ back 
of the whole Anglo-Irish, controversy,” the “ essence of 
innumerable volumes.” 





HOUSEKEEPING 


A New Way of Housekeeping. By CriementiINa Buiackx. 
Collins. 3s. 6d. net. 

Baby Welfare: A Guide to its Acquisition and Maintena nce, 
By W. E. Rostnson, M.D., B.Ch., B.A., Assistant 
Physician and Pathologist to the Infants’ Hospital, 
Vincent Square, S. W. Fisher Unwin. 7s. 6d. net, 

Thrift for the Housewife. By Mrs. Joun J. Wessrer, 
Chapman and Hall. 5s. net. ' 

Cookery under Rations: Over 200 War Time Recipes. By 
M. M. Mircnenrn, M.C.A. Longmans, Green, 
2s. net. 

Grow Your Own Vegetables: A Practical Handbook for 
Allotment Holders and Those Wishing to Grow Vege. 
tables in Small Gardens. By Sranitey C. Jonnson, 
D.Se., F.R.E.S. Fisher Unwin. 6s. net. 


A great effort has been made during the war to transform 
the amateur housewifery of the average Englishwoman into 
a skilled trade. The best housewife is generally held—even 
in peace time—to be she who provides the most and best out of 
the least materials, and the present urgent need of economy 
has brought forward a host of advisers—professional cooks 
and gardeners and poultry-keepers and dressmakers and 
milliners—who have done their bit by advising how, under 
the pressure of war rations and war prices and the total 
absence of almost all ingredients of puddings, this ideal 
may be attained. Some of these advisers have done their 
bit so badly that we wish they had left it undone. Particu- 
larly in the summer and autumn of 1917 there were pub- 
lished many ill-considered war cookery books which were 
responsible for a suddenly inflated demand for a number 
of articles already rapidly disappearing from the markets. 
Also, with the good old English love of practical joking, 
they described delectable puddings which could be made 
with butter or margarine in times when these commodities 
could be obtained by most people only by standing for 
hours in a queue. We ourselves, having no sense of humour, 
regarded these books with ungoverned vindictiveness during 
the forty days or so when we could obtain neither meat nor 
margarine nor fat of any kind. But rations seem to have 
disciplined the cookery books, though the preceding scarcity 
could not, and we observe with relief and pleasure that 
neither Mrs. Webster nor Mr. Mitchell mortifies our palate 
by describing pre-war dainties. We have personally tried 
several of their recipes, as honest reviewers should, and 
the result has notably consolidated our domestic position. 
We believe that the thrifty methods of these two writers 
will give their books a permanent value, even if peace brings 
plenty—some day. We believe also that those who have 
joined the fervent ranks of the allotment-holders during the 
war will not be demobilised when peace is signed, and that 
their enthusiasm could not anywhere find a better guide 
than in the comprehensive, practical advice of Dr. Johnson. 
As for baby welfare, that is a problem in which an increas- 
ingly intelligent and scientific interest is likely to be taken 
by every woman, and Dr. Robinson's simple explanations 
of the physiology of infancy and the diets advisable in health 
and illness will prove exceedingly valuable to all women, 
whether mothers or nurses or public-spirited childless citizens. 
To the latter especially his inquiries into the most practical 
methods of obtaining a clean milk supply should prove 
very useful. But while it may always be both desirable 
and necessary that every feminine head of a household 
should have a personal knowledge of cookery, that all 
women should understand something of the essentials of 
baby welfare, and that country householders at least should 
have a practical insight into the management of gardens 
and poultry, we are left wondering whether the great war 
effort to Prussianise English housewives will have any 
surviving effect except to make the average educated 
woman considerably less interested in! domestic economy 
than she was before the war. For our part, mornings 
squandered in the pursuit of jam and other rarities, In 
wandering in search of the cheapest markets, in consulting 
cookery book after cookery book with a pious intention of 
concealing the exhaustion of rations, afternoons frittered in 
going again to the butcher to inquire whether he has at 
last returned from market, have convinced us that household 
waste is indispensable to civilisation. Domestic thrift is 
the virtue of barbarians and oppressed peoples—that 1s, 
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RESTORE. 
§§ J 
§§ the “attlecround © 3 
§f § 
§§ i) 
f Ny 
§ §§ 
§§ §§ 
§§ as A TRIBUTE TO THE SUFFERINGS AND » 
s NEEDS OF FRANCE ® 
Ny Exiled throughout France, in the ® 
) position of a highland crofter in acity 65 


S slum, are thousands of French men, §§ 


§§ women and children. e 
8 Their homes have been wiped off the §§ 
§ face of the earth in many cases, but §§ 
§ 
§§ they are drawn irresistibly back, and * 
e we have undertaken to help them. Ry 
N The French Government has invited us to ® 
§j take up this work because of our record in {§ 
s France during the past four years. 8 
i An official of the American Red y 
§§ Cross, with a world-wide experience, % 
e declared that our relief work in France §§ 
§§ was the finest he had ever seen. i 
% In our reception centres the families §§ 
§§ of forty villages are to reunite, meet §§ 


§§ their neighbours, arrange with us & 
Ny plans for their new life, and stay 6 
y while new houses are built and furni- 5 
§§ ture and clothes prepared for them. ® 


§§ . 

§§ The kindiy, experienced hands of our » 

S$ workers will give them a British welcome 5 

SS and a fresh start. ® 
§§ 


N We are moving into the “Verdun §§ 
§§ area,” our relief industries, hospitals, §§ 
§ districtnurses,agricultural machinery, §§ 
§§ stock, and stores of furniture and e 
N) goods. We need £75,000 at once to i 


8 launch the scheme. The French 

% Government will find the rest. » 
® Cheques made payable “Verdun Account 66” §§ 
§§ and addressed :-— S 
§§ BARCLAYS BANK (Verdun), Lombard J 
§§ Street, E.C., or e 


§§ 
§§ FRIENDS WAR VICTIMS RELIEF % 
COMMITTEE, 91 Bishopsgate, E.C.2. 5 


: §§ 
8 Advertisement set by the Pelican Press, 2 Carmelite Street, E.C. § 
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T.FISHER UNWIN'S 


LATEST LIST 





Prime Ministers and some Others 
A Book of Reminiscences. By the Right Hon. 
GEORGE W. E. RUSSELL. Cloth. 12s. 6d. 
net. 

Mr. Russell here gives reminiscences and impressions (some 

of them those of his boyish days) of no less than seven Prime 

Ministers. 


Richard Cobden: 

The International Man 
By J. A. HOBSON. With a Photogravure 
Frontispiece and eight other Illustrations. Cloth. 
2Is. net. 


It is the international aspect of Mr. Cobden’s ideals that are 
especially dealt with in this book. 


The Prelude to Bolshevism: 

The Kornilov Rising 
By A. F. KERENSKY, former Prime Minister 
of Russia. Cloth. 16s. net. 


M. Kerensky’s personal story of one of the most critical 
periods-of the Russian revolution is a volume of great his- 
torical importance. 


> . 

Shakespeare’s Workmanship 

By Sir ARTHUR QUILLER-COUCH, M.A., 

Litt.D. Cloth. 15s. net. (Second Impression.) 
“Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch’s analysis of Shakespeare's 
craftsmanship goes direct to the principles of dramatic con- 
struction, and if ever the poetic drama seriously revives in 
England it is more than likely that this book will be found 
to have had a hand in the revival.""—The Westminster Gazette. 


From Mill-Boy to Minister 
THE LIFE OF THE RIGHT HON. J. R. 


CLYNES, M.P. By EDWARD GEORGE. 
Cloth. 3s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Hughes 
A STUDY. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 6s. net. 


In this book attention is first called to the movements, chiefly 
associated with the London capitalistic press, to stampede 
popular opinion for fiscal changes in war-time; and Mr. 
Hughes is classed with such forces. He is, however, examined 
on his merits, oratorical and other. 


Uncensored Celebrities 

By E.T. RAYMOND. Cloth. 1os. 6d. net. 
This is a collection of critical studies of thirty or forty promi- 
nent public men, among them being the Prime Minister, Mr. 
Asquith, Mr. Balfour, Viscount Grey of Fallodon, General 
Smuts, Lord Milner, and Mr. Bonar Law. 


My Life and Friends: 


A Psychologist’s Memories 
By JAMES SULLY, LL.D., Emeritus Professor 
of Philosophy, University College of London. 
With 12 Illustrations. Cloth. 12s. 6d. net. 
(Second Impression.) 
‘“‘ Dr. James Sully has all the equipment of an entertaining 
host. Of music and Macready, Plymouth Brethren and the 
Lake District, Meredith’s talk and travel tales, we get suffi- 
cient to indicate how wide and ey ye is the scope. 
Friends are in plenty ; all the men of his day that have been 
worth knowing and of whose acquaintance Dr. Sully is justly 
proud are here.’’—Daily Chronicle. 





M.A.B. (Mainly About Books). An illustrated monthly 
magazine for book-lovers. Send for a free specimen copy. 
Annual Subscription, 1s., post free. 


T. FISHER UNWIN, Ltd., 1 Adelphi Terrace, London, W.C- 
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of peoples at war—and without a margin of extravagance 
there is no room for mental freedom. The more intelligent 
the housewife, the less her patience with petty economies. 
But just as thrift acquires dignity and grandeur and fascina- 
tion when applied to national finance, so domestic economies 
become interesting when practised on a large scale. If, 
therefore, we are right in supposing that housekeeping 
under War conditions has left most of the younger housewives 
with a feeling of bitterness towards all domestic arts, and 
that their chief desire when peace comes will be to hand 
over their household duties either to any men who suppose 
there is pleasure in them or to the women experts who 
can make of them a career, it follows that an important 
research during the period of reconstruction will be an 
inquiry into the best way of relieving individual households 
of their superfluous cooking and cleaning and marketing. 
It may sometimes be an economy of money to do one’s own 
shopping, but it is more often a spendthrift use of brain and 
energy; the shopping of a group of families should be 
undertaken by an expert. Hqually it is a waste for a 
woman who can do other things better to spend precious 
hours in directing the labour of servants. hat, then, is 
the remedy ? How can the comfort of the home be main- 
tained and the burden of housewifery be removed? How 
can intelligent women enjoy the joys of domestic life without 
sacrificing to them half their mental powers? We think 
a large part of the answer is supplied by Miss Clementina 
Black, whose scheme for a federation of homes, with food 
and housemaids sent to them by a communal domestic 
centre, goes a long way towards solving the domestic problem. 


SHORTER NOTICE 


King George and the Royal Family. By Epwarp Lecce. Grant 
Richards. ‘Two volumes. 30s. net. 

In 1907 the Empress Eugénie gave a dinner party at Farnborough 
Hill in honour of the King and Queen of Spain. ‘* The hostess wore a 
severely plain dress and her widow’s cap and veil. . . . Queen 
Victoria Eugénie’s robe was of blue chiffon.” In his two fat volumes 
Mr. Legge finds room for many similar enthralling details about every 
relative and connection of our ‘‘ High and Mighty Prince ” (as King 
George is entitled on several pages). We do not know whether Mr, 
Legge ever had the honour to be a footman or chef or valet to any 
member of the royal family, but we can honestly testify that even if he 
still had the happiness to hold such a position under the very roof of 
royalty he could not possibly take a more faithful interest in royal 
breakfasts and luncheons and teas and dinners and clothes. Those 
who share his passionate belief that the most trivial remark made by 
royalty in the sixties or eighties is of interest to-day, and that it matters 
in 1918 whether a royal duchess looked pale or overheated in spangles 
or a toque ten or twenty years ago, will make Mr. Legge’s work their 
favourite bedside book for many a long year. Two volumes, and every 
royalty included! All the best anecdotes; and extracts from Court 
Gazettes and from newspaper accounts of Court functions thrown in ! 
For ourselves, we imagine that the majority of King George’s subjects 
prefer to honour him as an official who serves them faithfully and 
well, rather than as a centre of antiquated mummery. 


THE CITY 


T is a tradition of the Stock Exchange that a General 
I Election always means poor,business, and this, more 
than anything, is responsible for the slackness that 
prevails in the stock markets. Some nervousness exists 
also as to the difficulties of the transition from war conditions 
to peace. According to an interview with a high official 
of Eaten, Whitworth’s which appeared in a Newcastle 
paper, it is obvious that the large number of workpeople 
concentrated at Newcastle will have to be substantially 
reduced, for before the war the firm employed 23,000 people, 
whilst they now have 60,000. The company proposes to 
extend mercantile shipbuilding very condiiedils , but this 
will absorb only a small number of the additional workers. 
The world-wide prevalence of influenza is shown by the fact 
that mining outputs in different continents are muchreduced 
owing to the ravages of that malady among the natives. 
The Transvaal mines have already suffered severely, and 
now similar news is to hand from the Kolar Goldfield, India. 
The absorption of our oldest London bank, Martin’s Bank, by 
the largest provincial bank—viz., the Bank of Liverpool— 
is interesting, for it brings a country bank into the London 
clearing house system. 


At the annual meeting of Vauxhall Motors, Ltd., the 
chairman, Mr. Leslie Walton, hadja few interesting things 
to say with regard to the motor industry after the war. 
The meeting had presented to it the accounts for the years 
1916 and 1917, and after allowing for the 10 per cent. 
dividend that has been paid during each of those years, 
writing off the balance of preliminary expenses and the loss 
sustained by the Russian branch, the respectable balance 
of £27,000 is carried forward. ([his concern appears to 
occupy a favourable, position among motor companies, in 
that it has been able throughout the war to continue the 
full production of its own cars, which have been much in 
demand at the front, whereas many other motor concerns 
were turned over to the production of aircraft. The result 
is that the Vauxhall Company is in a position to switch over 
to the taski{of supplying the public, with the minimum 
amount of lost time and dislocation. The chairman was 
most enthusiastic as to prospects, the company having on 
its books more orders than it has ever had in its whole 
history, and he expressed the _— that many of the 
soldiers who were using the cars at the front to-day are the car- 
buyers of the future. The company has been able to extend 
its works, and in connection therewith and other contemplated 
developments is issuing another 100,000 ordinary shares. 

* * * 


The leading financial weekly of the United States is the 
Financial .Chronicle of New York, and a firm of American 
bankers has dug out from its files an article which 9 sa 
in that paper just fifty years ago—three years after the close 
of the Civil War. The following extracts are interesting : 

The inactivity of trade experienced throughout the United States 
is but a counterpart of what exists in nearly every commercial 
country. A deep-rooted depression has set in everywhere. There 
is no real distress, labour being, as a rule, fairly employed; yet 
industry nowhere exhibits energy or offers inducements to an ex- 
tension of operations. A universal dearness renders commodities 
and manufactures costly of production and makes it impossible to 
market them at an average prolit. . The fact to be most 
prominently noted in connection with these causes [wars] is that 
they have very largely reduced the proportion of producers to con- 
sumers in both the Old World and the New. The natural result of 
‘this condition of things would be to exact an increased amount of 
labour from those labourers who remain, and to compel some to 
become producers who had been non-producers. Most unfortun- 
ately, however, the former of these results has not been realised. By 
one of those perverse freaks which deprive society of much-needed 
relief, the working classes have organised influential combinations 
for exacting unnaturally high wages and still worse, for curtailing 

the hours of labour; so that factitious restrictions have been im- 

posed upon production and the cost of products has been unneces- 

sarily increased. 
s * * 

It is to be hoped that advantage will be taken of the 
territorial and political readjustments that are likely to 
occur throughout the world to bring about’ some much- 
needed currency changes. It looks as though the war 
will have assured the construction of the Channel Tunnel, 
but it is not yet equally certain that we shall adopt the 
metric system of weights and measures or decimal currency. 
These are not the only currency reforms which cry for 
achievement. Some of the people interested in British East 
Africa are agitating for that part of the world to be included 
in the English currency _—. At the present time the 
unit of currency in British East Africa is the rupee, this 
having originated apparently purely as a matter of chance 
owing to the fact that when the Uganda Railway was built 
for imperial strategic reasons India was the most convenient 
base of operations. The Nairobi and London Chambers of 
Commerce are now taking up the matter, and in a memor- 
andum submitted to the London Chamber by Major Ward 
it is pointed out that the country is severely penalised by 
its rupee coinage, for although most of its trade is done with 
Great Britain and South Africa, and very little with India, 
it is subject to the disabilities of an adverse exchange rate, 
whereas if a sterling currency were adopted exchange rates 
would approximate to those ruling between London and 
South Africa. There are several other cases where exotic 
currencies are in use, for instance, the old Mexican silver 
dollar, which passes current in many parts of the East ; 
and the demonetisation of some of these currencies, and the 
substitution of more suitable ones with the minimum of 
dislocation of international trade, might advantageously 
figure among the matters to be settled by the future League 
of Nations. Emit Davies. 
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De Resshe” Space-Savers 


‘De Reszke’ 


ase CIGARETTES 


Praise bestowed by unbiased judges is convinc- 
ing. The following opinions® of “‘ De Reszke ” 
American Cigarettes are those of well known 
people whose words must carry weight :— 


Sir Squire Bancroft wri “ The ‘De Reszke 
Americun Cigarettes are -——' Hay a 


Ales. A esworth, Esq., writes: “I have tried 
your ‘ eszke’ American Cigarettes, and they 
‘meet ‘= case’ in every way—as well as fill it. 
Quite excellent!” 


* Other opinions in other “ De Reszke” advis, 
Sold Everywhere 
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INQUIRERS at THE FABIAN BOOKSHOP 
25 TOTHILL STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W.1, 
can be supplied with particulars of the latest and most 
authoritative publications on any subject, and any book 
in print by whomsoever published will be sent by post or 
rail on receipt of remittance. The undermentioned books 
and pamphlets are recommended as of immediate interest :— 
THE RESTORATION OF TRADE UNION CONDITIONS. 
By Srpney Wess. is. net. 


GREAT BRITAIN AFTER THE WAR. By Sipney Wess 
and ARNOLD Freeman. Third Edition. Paper covers. 
ls. 3d. net. 

THE TEACHER IN POLITICS. By Sipney Wess. 2d. 

WHEN PEACE COMES: THE WAY OF INDUSTRIAL 
RECONSTRUCTION. By Sipney Wess. 2d. 

AFRICA AND THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 
By R. C. Hawgin. 2d. 


THE ABOLITION OF THE POOR LAW. By Mrs. Sipney 
Wess. 1d. 























LECTURES, ETC. 


THICAL MOVEMENT MEETINGS. Caxton HALL, 
VicToRIA STREET. Saturday Afternoons at 3 p.m. 


Speakers : 
November 30th.— Humanism: A New Faith for a New Age.’’ 
Mr. Joseph McCabe. Chairman: Sir George Green- 
wood, M.P. 


Reserved Seats: Course tickets 5s. and 2s. 6d.; Single tickets 
2s, and rs. Admission free. THE UNION OF ETHICAL SOCIETIES, 19 
Buckingham Street, W.C. 2. 


(Ss LONDON ETHICAL SOCIETY, 10 





BUCKINGHAM STREET, CHARING Cross.—On Sunday 
Mornings, II.15. 


November 24th.—‘ Co-operation and Industrial Democracy.” Mr, 
H. Snell. 
December 1st.—‘‘ Sex Morality.’’ Miss Norah March, B.Sc. 
- 8th.—*‘ Liquor Control and the Lessons of the War.’ Mr. 


H. Snell. 
15th.—Concluding Lecture, “‘ Social Ideals: The Outlook 
for the Future.”’ Mr. J. J. Murphy. 
(Mrs.) H. C. Mirani Smita, Hon. Sec. 


ATTERSEA POLYTECHNIC, LONDON, S.W. 11 
PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 

Three Years’ Course of Training for Teachers of Swedish Gymnastics, Games 
Dancing, Swimming ; also for remedial Exercises and Massage. New Students will be 
admitted in January, 1919.—For particulars of Curricula, Scholarships, Hostels, etc., 
see prospectus of College. obtainable from the SecrETarY, 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDENS, 

WEST KENSINGTON. Training College for Teachers. President: Rt. Hon. 

Sir William Mather, LL.D.; Chairman and Hon. Treasurer: Mr. C. G. Monte- 

fiore, M.A. ; Secretary: Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For information soncerning 
Scholarships and Loan Fund apply to the Principal, Miss Laweznce. 





EAs? LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), E. 1. 
pa pa Courses in Ants, Science, Mepicixeg, and Exoctnzenine for Mea 
omen, Fee 10 guineas a year. Hoste! for Women Students. Pre- 

liminary vay ee for Air Pilots. Prospects © post free nom REGISTRAR. 








SCHOOLS. 





S’; MARGARET'S SCHOOL, HARROW 
Prospectus on application to Miss ALICE J. ROBINSON, late Scholar of Newa 
ham College (Histerieal | Tripos) and of the Maria Grey Training College 











LINGHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 








Prospectus en ae TT to Miss MACRAE MOIR, 
37 Grayshott. 





ROHAM HURST SCHOOL, near SOUTH CROYDON, 
House built for the purpose in healthy aad beautiful situation. Aim of Edues- 
tion—free development as individuals and as members of the general community. 
Independent study; special attention to health and physical development, Pupils pre- 
pared for the Universities. Full Domestic course for senior pupils and externa! 
students. Principals: Miss THropora Crane and Miss K. M. Extis 











5 eA ae GARDEN SCHOOL, 17, Finchley Road, N. Ww. 8, 

med as an experiment to offer a first-class MODERN EDUCATION on 

NATURAL LINES. Open-air Classes, Eurhythmics, Swedish Drill, Dancing, 

Music Appreciation, Acting, Singing, Drawi ne, Painting, History of Art, Gardening, 

Ceokery, Fine Laundry, Handicrafts. ers taken, who do some share of the 
service of the house. Co-education during Preparatory age. 


Principals: The MISSES MANVILLE. 





MALTMAN’ S GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 


Head Mistress: Miss CuamBers, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head 

Mistress of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the School is te 
develop oe character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the good of the com- 
manity ; self by means of Literature, Acting, Music, Dancing. 
and Handiceaft of every description; to increase resource and initiative by practical 
work such as Cookery, Gardening and Poultry-keeping, The girls will be prepared 
for the Universities, the Medical Profession ~ for Advanced Work in Music or Art. 
Fees, inclusive of Eurhy Cookery and all such subjects 
as should be part of every girl's ae = guineasa year. Gerrard's Cross is 
$00 ft. above sea level, and is on gravel soil, The house ts delightfully situated in its 
own grounds of 15 acres. 














MISCELLANEOUS. 


AUTHORS’ MSS. and TYPEWRITING of every 

description accurately and promptly executed, Shorthand- 

ists provided. Meetings, Lectures, Sermons reported. — 

METROPOLITAN TYPING OFFICE (G. Allen), 27 Chancery Lane, 
Tel. : Central 1565. 


SG HORTHAND and TYPING (confidential work under- 
taken), Translation, Blue Book and Reference Work.—Miss 
M. Harris, 92 Fleet Street, E.C. 4. 











YPEWRITING, Duplicating, Translations, — OLIVE BEAMIsH, 
93 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2. 

OPULATION QUESTION and Birth Control. ” Post free, 2d. 
—Marrnvusian Leaous, 48 Broadway, Westminster.S.W. 1. 
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GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN L!?. 





KEELING LETTERS and RECOLLECTIONS 


ypanag. by E. T. Intro. by H. G. WELLS. 12s. 6d. net. 


“A&A man of remarkable intellectual ca age. should be read of, studied, and 
admitted as as an individual personality.” —. Statesman 
‘Some of the most interesting correspondence from the Front we have had during 
the past few years. No uncommon experience his, but few have described it so intelli- 
gently.” ’—Sunday Times 
* Has the interest of a good modern novel.”—S; or. 
“ Of quite unusual interest.”—Manchester Quand 


GERMAN SOCIAL DEMOCRACY DURING 
THE WAR 


By EDWYN BEVAN. $55. net. 
“Mr. Bevan is an historian who throws light on ev erything he touches, and in the 
_ oy te he has said nearly everything there is to say.”—A. F. WHYTE, M.P., in 
rver. 


“ Written See eta ~ which makes it of real value to the student 
of German politics.”—New S 


FROM AUTOCRACY TO BOLSHEVISM 


By Baron P. GRAEVENITZ. 5s. net. 
“A deeply interesting book.”—Edinburgh Evening News. 


THE NEW TARIFFISM 


By the Right Hon. J. M. ROBERTSON, M.P. as. 6d. net. 


“ Presents vividly economic truths which now, if ever, it is vital for us to realise.’ 
—The Economist. 


A LEVY ON CAPITAL 


By F. W. PETHICK LAWRENCE. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net ; 
1s. 6d. net. 


“The best statement, set forth in cold, . om, exact argument, with statistical 
evidence, yet made.”—Manchester Guardian sument, with statistica 


ECHO PERSONALITIES 
By FRANK WATTS, M.A. 5s. net. 


A short study of the Contributions of Abnormal Psychology towards 
the Solution of Some of the Problems of Normal Education. 


THE METAPHYSICAL THEORY OF THE 
STATE 


By Prof. L. T. HOBHOUSE, D.Litt. 7s. 6d. net. 


A brief analysis of the political principles of Hegel and his English 
followers. 
“ An important message for mankind to-day.”—Edinburgh Evening News. 


OUTLINES OF SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY 


By J. S. MACKENZIE, Litt.D., LL.D. ros. 6d. net. 


SOCIAL PURPOSE: A _ Contribution to a 


Philosophy of Civic Society 
By Prof. H. J. W. HETHERINGTON and Prof. J. H. MUIR- 
HEAD, LL.D. tos. 6d. net. {Library of Philosophy. 


THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE 
MYSTICAL AND THE SENSIBLE WORLDS 


By HERBERT N. G. NEWLYN. 4s. 6d. net. 


“To the orthodox believer the book presents some startling theories, but it i 
which the student of the occult should not be without.’ Edinburgh Evening N. lous. - 


PERSONALITIES 
By PAUL SELVER. 2s. 6d. net. 


A selection of the satirical writings of Private Paul Selver in almost 
every variety of verse form. 


Paper, 





| 
| 


ROADS TO FREEDOM : Socialism, Anarchism 
and Syndicalism 


By BERTRAND RUSSELL, F.R.S. 7s. 6d. net. 


[Ready Nov. 30, 


The PHILOSOPHY of Mr. B*RTR*ND R*SS*LL 
By P. &. B. JOURDAIN. 3s. 6d. net. 

These are the posthumous reflections of a fictitious Mr. B*rtr*nd 

R*ss*ll who died in prison, where he had been sent for a political offence, 


THE SIX-HOUR DAY 


And Other Industrial Questions 


By Lorp LEVERHULME. Intro. by Right Hon. Viscount 

HALDANE OF CLOAN. Edited by STANLEY UNWIN. 12s. 6d. net. 

“* Here is the one clear voice from the side of enlightened capitalism heard above the 

babel of reconstructive chatter. Lord verhulme’s scheme has been adumbrated 

in a series of speeches which Mr. Stanley Unwin has deftly woven into a volume which 
demands earnest attention from social and economic thinkers.”—Christian World, 


THE BRAZILIAN GREEN BOOK 
Edited by ANDREW BOYLE. 7s. 6d. net. 


The authorised English translation of the official collection of diplo- 
matic documents relating to Brazil’s entrance into the war. 
“Is of great importance.”-—Speetator, 


A GALLIPOLI DIARY 


By Mayor GRAHAM GILLAM, D.S.O. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net, 


“A very precious document which will be treasured by those who desire to possess 
a daily record of the doings of those wonderful divisions who so nearly accomplished 
the impossible.”—Army and Navy Gazette. 


STUDIES IN NAPOLEONIC STRATEGY 


By Captain R. A. HALL. With 4 Maps. Paper, 3s. 6d. net; 
Cloth, 4s. 6d. net. 


“ 4 handy means of reference for the soldier, while to the civilian it opens out a 
fascinating study in acute reasoning.”—Scotsman, 


MACEDONIAN MUSINGS 


By V. J. SELIGMAN. 5s. net. 


“ Delicately and lightly written, with the culture of a scholar, and a whimsical touch 
that betokens the humorist. ‘ Macedonian Musings’ may certainly be classed as one 
of the most entertaining books we have yet had from the Eastern battle front.”— 
Aberdeen Journal. 


HOSPITAL SKETCHES 


By FRANCES LYNDALL. 2s. net. 


THE CONSCIENCE OF EUROPE 
The War and the Future 


By Prof. ALEXANDER W. RIMINGTON. 
“ This is a brave sermon.”’—Nation, 


THE FEMININE IN FICTION 


By L. A. M. PRIESTLEY. Cloth, 3s. 6d. net ; 


CHOSEN PEOPLES 


3s. 6d. net. 


Paper, 2s. 6d. 


| The Hebraic Ideal versus the Teutonic 


By ISRAEL ZANGWILL. Foreword by the Right Hon. HERBERT 
SAMUEL, M.P. Paper, 1s. net; Cloth, 2s. net. 


“ The author is a master in felicity of diction, and to this quality he adds the rich 
fruits of Bgowtet» and insight. Marked by originality, breadth, and incisiveness.”— 
A ree Press. 


FIVE REMARKABLE NOVELS. 


THE CHESTERMARKE INSTINCT 
By J. S. FLETCHER. 6s. net. 
“ Mr, Fletcher 


thrilling experiences which never flag in interest.’ 


THE LAY OF THE LAND 


By ROBERT A. HAMBLIN. 5s. net. 


the detective instinct. He takes us through a series of | 
'"—Gentlewoman. 


PERPETUAL FIRES 


By ERIC LEADBITTER, Author of “ Rain before Seven.’ 
6s. net. 
a Leadbitter is a clever writer, and his very cleverness makes anything he writes 


| alluri . . The story grips.”—Evening News. 


“A an book. We have found its charm and attraction v: py! set, and congratulate 


| Mr, Leadbitter on an art as sure as it is delicate.”—Morning 


| 
“The gentle humour of ‘ The Lay of the Land’ is almost Trollopian and certainly | 
Mr. Robert A 


- Hamblin is to be congratulated.”—Liverpool Courier. 
“A finished piece of Ls with an atmosphere all its own.”—Glasgow Herald. 


A BORED SHIP IDYLL 
By C. BROOKE ELLIOTT. 6s. net. 
“ A book that I can thoroughly recommend.”—S, P. B. MAIS in The Evening News. 


| SWAYNEFORD 


| 
| 


“ There is good first-hand work in this book.”—Westminster Gazette. 


By F. THICKNESSE-WOODINGTON., 6s. net. 
“ Mr, Thicknesse-Woodington has put much good work into this Te OF many of 


the pages are admirably written, and his dramatic instinct rings true.’ —T 


* A tale of enthralling interest.”—Scotsman. 
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